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The Wreck Chart 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Nartes and Rome are still the ostensible pivots of the Italian 
question, but there is a shrewd suspicion that the real pivots are 
at Parisand Warsaw. Nobody can fathom the policy of Louis 
Napoleon, and journalists can only guess at the intents and pur- 
poses of Alexander, Francis Joseph, and Frederick William, The 
Papal Nuncio quits Paris, but the French troops are growing 
stronger every day at Rome, and extending the area of the coun- 


try they occupy, dispossessing the Commissioner of Victor Em- | 


manuel at Viterbo, and sanctioning the reéstablishment of Papal 
authority. The Constitutionne’ is allowed to bully Victor Em- 
manuel, and the French Admiral is ordered not to recognize any 
blockade of Gacta by sea. 


Some people account for the contra- | 


dictions and equivocations of French policy by insisting that | 


there is a difference between the Emperor and his Foreign office, 
a difference which has been noted on previous oceasions. But 
what reliance can be placed on a Government in which such 
divergencies exist, and by means of which a given line of policy 
is subterraneously carried out? It is stated that the Northern 
Powers are intent upon luring the French Emperor within the circle 
of their conservative operations. The best proof they could have 
given of that design would have been to have made the Warsaw 
meeting a parti carrée, and to have invited Napoleon to a fra- 
ternal embrace in the palaces of despoiled Poland. They have 
not done so; but the energy with which he is implored not to 
join the Northern Powers affords some colour to the rumour of 
their intention to lure him to their side. Even Napoleon, how- 
ever, would find it too difficult to desert Italy, and associate 
himself with them, should their designs point to the resubjugation 
of the peninsula, The better opinion is, that the French Empe- 
tor foresees too clearly the fatal effects of such an undoing of his 
work to fall into the snare. Much of the feeling favourable to 
him which subsists would be turned instantly to hatred were he 
to take part in any regal intervention in Italy. We incline to 
believe that he is actively acquieseent in the recent policy of 
Piedmont; but, with the correspondent of a contemporary, we 
siy—Would there were not so many French troops in Rome! 

At is sagaciously anticipated that nothing will come of the 
Warsaw meeting. Austria is the party to be obliged. Prussia 
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2 self on the Volturno. Piedmontese troops, arriving at Naples 


by sea, have marched on to Caserta, Victor Emmanuel is 
struggling with his army through the rugged Abruzzi, being 
forced to take that toilsome route because his French friends at 
Rome bar the way by Frosinone and Velletri. Count Cayour’s 
speech and Victor Emmanuel’s manifesto are so daring and so frank 
that they must stir the hearts of the Italian people, and extort 
some admiration even from their enemies. King Francis, fertile 
in protests, remains at Gaeta, much meditating on his unhappy 
prospects ; thankful that France and Russia will help him so far as 
to direct Admiral Persano not to block up the only gate through 
which he can fly. The political situation at Naples is not 
one whit more settled. The contest between the Republican 
Unitarians and the Nationalists has been raging with great fury, 
and the telegraph has twice reported the resignation and rein- 
statement of the Pro-Dictator Pallavicini and the Ministers. 
Naples and Sicily are to vote for annexation, ‘‘ Yes” or “ No,” 
on Monday. The advent of Victor Emmanuel was eagerly 
looked for, and it was felt that he alone could establish a govyern- 
ment at Naples and order in the provinces. 





France has a small quarrel with Switzerland, arising out of 
the zealof some French agents or sympathisers—and these gentry 
are at work on all the frontier states—at Sion. These differences 
are, we fear, the inevitable consequence of the acquisition of Savoy 
and the appearance of the French flag on the Lake of Geneva. 


| Swiss suspicion is aroused and takes offence at the smallest symp- 


tom of French interference. And no wonder; for Geneva is now 
enclayé in French territory and the route over the Simplon is in 
French hands. 


The Viennese are eagerly looking for the promised constitu- 
tion, and it is said they are to be gratified by some representa- 
tive institutions as liberal as those which were the fruit of the 
French revolution of 1830. Credat Judwus. While Hungary 
is kept down by “ repressive measures” and the Emperor goes to 
Warsaw, what can the Viennese expect? They know the value 
of Hapsburg promises to pay on political bonds, as well as Aus- 
trian creditors on bonds of another sort. Yet Austria cannot 
keep Hungary, unless she do what she never will do—establish 
and faithfully carry out a wholesome constitution ; and at no 
price can she keep Venetia. 





The opening of the Danube and Black Sea railway is far more 
likely to serve Turkey than the operations of the French troops 
in Syria. Of the two modes of helping the Sultan, we prefer 
that which develops the resources of the country to that which 
only develops foreign influence among his subjects. The railway 
in European Turkey must have lasting effects for good ; the pro- 
menade of General d’Hautpoul in the Lebanon can only tend to 
sow the seeds of future and serious trouble. 





The illness of Lord Derby has caused some anxiety and some 
rather premature speculation on the probable consequences of his 


| death. But he is not dead, and there is, happily, no cause for 


18 too liberal to adopt her views; Russia is too much embar- | 


rassed at home to spend a farthing or move a man to help her. 
For a revision of the tre aty of 1856, Russia might do something, 
were the chances against success not too great. Probably, the 
real meaning of the Warsaw mecting is a hint to France that 
coalitions are still possible, and that there are certain European 
boundaries which even the eagles must respect at the risk of 
a2 awkward volley from the cannon of Europe. The statement 
of the Russian organs in Brussels and St. Petersburg, that the 
effects of the Congress will be decidedly pacitic, agree with this 
view. They certainly would not be pacifie were they to involve 
Interference in Italy, a furtherance of the projects of Austria, or 
4 tevision of the treaty of 1856. If the English and Prussian 
Governments have come to an understanding at Coblentz, we 
trust it has reference to possible events on the Rhine, the Da- 
Lube, and the Swiss frontier, as well as on the Mincio. 

While these doubts about the operation of external agencies 
upon her destiny are bewildering men’s minds, Italy herself 
Proceeds on her adventurous course. Garibaldi maintains him- 


apprehending that he will die vet. 

Mr. William Brown’s magnificent gift to the town of Liver- 
pool, and the ceremonies consequent upon the opening of the 
Library he has built at a cost of 40,000/., have deservedly at- 
tracted attention and excited unfeigned admiration. We know 
not which to esteem the more, that sense of civil duty which 
prompted the donation, or the modest dignity with which Mr. 
Brown bears the unbounded gratitude and eulogy his act has 
called forth, The young men of Liverpool will best show their 
appreciation of Mr. Brown’s munificence by making a good use 
of the facilities he has afforded them for an entertaining and 
useful employment of their time. 

Mr. Monckton Milnes has made a judicious speech to his con- 
stituents at Pontefract. Here is, at last, a Liberal Member who 
stands up, regrets the loss of the Reform Bill, and has the 
courage to speak out for small boroughs. Mr. Milnes made a 
very practical suggestion when he recommended the manufac- 
turing towns to send younger men to Parliament, so that their 
representatives may stand some chance in competing for office 
and distinction with the younger sons of the landed interest. 
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Coventry has been erying out for remission of the Paper-duty, 
or the imposition of a Customs-duty on the paper used by fo- 


reigners in the packing of ribbons! 
says ‘* No,” 
postponement of the payment of the Hop-duty. 
will have to say ‘ No” again. 


Mr. Gladstone, of course, 
In like manner, Kent is calling loudly for the 
Mr, Gladstone 


The vials of ecclesiastical wrath have been poured out in Dub- 
lin upon the devoted heads of Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi. 
Dr. Paul Cullen has had the double gratification of immortal- 
izing the martyrs in the Irish Brigade who died in defence of 
the Pope and the sacred interests of the Papacy, and consigning 


the leaders of Italian liberty to “ignominy and disgrace.” In- 
deed, Victor Emmanuel ought to pause, and smile at the frantic 


disappointment he has produced, by selfishly securing ‘‘ the best 


military positions;” at least he ought to have given Lamo- 
riciére the chance of victory, so that the brave Irish, fighting 
for celestial crowns, might have had a substantial earnest on 
earth. So says Paul Cullen. Canon Redmond, not to be out- 
done by his Archbishop, tells us that all our ideas of right and 
wrong are reversed, and that the world is getting into confusion 
in consequence. The present is only a continuation of the great 
battle between good and evil, in which Rome has always been 
one of the belligerents, True; but which? It is not every- 
where so lustily assumed as it is in Dublin and the Vatican 
that the Pope is the good angel in the Canon’s Manichwan ver- 
sion of contemporary politics. In Italy, at all events, they give 
him another character. 


The most impressive scene in the tour of the Prince of Wales, 
the most touching incident both for Englishmen and Americans, 
is the visit of the Prince to Mount Vernon. The great grandson 
of George III. at the tomb of George Washington, head un- 
covered in the presence of the dead, ought to be the funeral ser- 
vice over the last relics of international enmities. In token of 
peace and reconciliation, the Prince planted a tree on Mount 
Vernon, and at that moment he was a Prince of American hearts 
as well as the heir to the British throne. 


The news from China is so far satisfactory that it brings the 
Allied forces face to face with the Taku forts. They landed at 
Pehtang, twelve miles to the North, on the 1st of August, dis- 
persed the Tartar army on the left bank of the Tien-tsin-ho on 
the 12th, and were to carry the main forts on the right bank 
on the 15th. While we attack the Imperialists in the North the 
rebels assail us in the South. Heretofore we have not been in 
collision with them. 








ITALY. 
Procress or Vicron EmMMANveL, 

King Victor Emmanuel after his arrival at Ancona issued the follow- 
ing important decument. 

To the People of Southern Italy. 

** At a solemn moment in the national history and in the destinies of the 
Italian people I address myself to you, People of South Italy, who, after 
having in my name changed the existing state of things, send me deputa- 
tions composed of men of all ranks of Citizens, Magistrates, and Members 
of Municip! Councils, demanding to be established in order, to be gratified 
with liberty, and to be united to my kingdom, I wish to declare to you 
what idea guides me and what my conscience tells me should be the duties 
of one whom Providence has placed on an Italian throne. 

*T came to the throne after a great national disaster. My father left me 
a noble example when he resigned his crown to save his own dignity and 
the liberty of his people. Charles-Albert fell with arms in his hand, and 
died in exile. His death more than ever bound up the destinies of my 
family with those of the Italian people who, for so many ages, have left in 
foreign lands the ashes of their exiles, thereby showing their title to the in- 
heritance of those territories which God has placed within the same bounda- 
ries, and united together by the same language. I have educated myself 
upon this model, and the memory of my father has been my guiding star. 

“ Between the crown and my plighted word I could not hesitate as to the 
choice. I strengthened liberty at a time that was but little propitious to 
liberty ; and in acting thus my desire was that it should strike its roots deep 
in the manners of the nation, because I could not for a moment doubt that 
it was agreeable to my people. In the liberty of Piedmont, the inheritance 
which the far-seeing mind of my august father had left to all the people of 
Italy was religiously observed. 
of the people, great public works, free trade and commerce, I have en- 
deavoured to promote the prosperity of my people. 
Catholic religion, whilst leaving to others entire freedom of conscience, I 
have strengthened the civil authority, and resisted openly that obstinate 
and aggressive faction which sets itself up as the only friend and protector 
of thrones, but which, under the name of God, seeks to rule kings, and to 
interpose between prince and people the barrier of its own intolerant 
passions. 

** This mode of government could not remain without effect on the rest of 


Wishing to respect the | 4 , - 
| tects the just cause, will inspire the yotes which you will east 


p ce of Austria im Italy was injuriouste the European eqy;iss,: 
and that the independence aud liberty of Piedmont would pr nena 
the rest of Italy was not freed from foreign influence. gered if 

‘* My magnanimous ally, the Emperor Napoleon IIT., felt that the Itali 
cause was worthy of the great nation over which he rules, The new dest. 
nies of our nation were inaugurated by a ee war. The soldiers of Italy 
nobly fought by the side of the invincible legions of France. The volun 
teers who flocked from all the provinces of Italy beneath the banner of the 
Cross of Savoy proved that the whole of Italy gave me the right of speakin 
and combating in its name. Reasons of state put an end to the war i 
not to its effects, which proceeded to their development thrcugh the inflexj- 
ble logic of facts and of nations. If I had had that ambition whieh jg 
attributed to my family of doing nothing till the proper time arrived, ] 
might have remained satisfied with the acquisition of Lombardy, But Ished 
the precious blood of my soldiers not for myself but for Italy, 

‘*T called the Italians to arms. Some provinces of Italy changed their 
governments in order that they might be able to take part in that war of 
independence which their sovereigns shrank from. Since the peace of Vij. 
lafranea these provinces have asked me to protect them from the threatened 
restoration of their former governments. If the facts which have taken 
place in Central Italy were the consequence of the war to which we invited 


. . ee 
|repaeran of Italy before Burope ; and it wasdemonstrated to a)! that the 





the people ; if the system of foreign intervention was to be for ever aban. 
doned in Italy, it became my duty to recognize and to defend the right of 
the people there to freely and legally express their wishes, I withdrew my 
government; they formed one for themselves. I withdrew my troops; they 
organized a regular force of their own, and by means of concord, and the 
display of high civil qualities, they acquired such reputation and strep 











that they could only be overcome by foreign arms. Thanks to the good 
sense of the people of Central Italy, the monarchical idea was strengthened, 
and the monarchy moderated in a moral sense the pacitic movement of the 
population, Thus Italy grew great in the estimation of civilized nations, 
and demonstrated to Europe that the people of Italy were qualified to govern 
themselves. 








Through freedom of election, the education | 


Italy. Concord between the prince and people in the prospect of national | 


independence, civil and political liberty, freedom of speech, and of the | 


press, an army which hes just revived the military traditions of Italy under 
the tri-colour flag, have made of Piedmont the standard-bearer and the arm 
of Italy. The strength of my kingdom is not derived from the arts of a se- 
eret policy, but from the open influence of ideas and public opinion. I have 
thus been able to maintain in that part of Italy which is united under my 
sceptre, the idea of a national hegemony, out of which was to arise the har- 
monious concord of divided provinces united in one nation. 

“* Italy was put in possession of my view when it beheld me sending my 
troops to the Crimea by the side of the soldiers of the two great Western 
powers. I desired to obtain for Italy the right of taking part in all trans- 
actions of European interest. 

** Jn the Congress of Paris my envoys were for the first time able to speak 








‘* By accepting the annexation, I was aware of the European difficulties 
with which P should have to contend, but I could not fail in the promise 
which I gave to the Italians when the war was proclaimed. Let those in 
Europe who would accuse me of imprudence calmly reflect what would have 
been the consequence, what would have become of Italy, if the monarchy 
showed that it was incapable of satisfying the desire of national reconstruc. 
tion. 

‘* With regard to the annexation, the national movement, if it has not 
changed in substance, has taken new forms. In accepting by popular right 
these noble and beautiful provinces, I ought loyally to recognize the appli- 
cation of that principle. It was not permitted me to measure it by the 
standard of my own particular affections and interests. In virtue of this 
principle, I have, for the good of Italy, made a sacrifice w hich sorely tried 
my heart—the resigning of two most noble gegen of my hereditary kiug- 
dom. To the princes of Italy, who wished to remain my enemies, I gave 
sincere advice; determined, at the same time, if disregarded, to anticipate 
the danger in which their blindness would involve the throne, and to accept 
the will of Italy. In vain I offered to the Grand Duke of Tuscany my alli- 
ance before the war. To the Sovereign Pontiff, in whom I venerate the 
head of the religion of my ancestors and of my people, I in vain wrote when 
peace was made, offering to govern Umbria anc the Marches as his Vicar. 
It was evident that these provinces, maintained alone by the aid of foreign 
mercenaries, would sooner or later have broken out into revolution if they 
did not obtain the securities of civil liberty which I proposed. I shall not 
call to mind the advice which was given for many years to King Ferdinand 
of Naples by foreign powers. The judgment which was passed in the Con- 
gress of Paris upon his Government naturally disposed the —_ to change 
it if the complaints of public opinion, and the efforts of diplomacy, con- 
tinued to be disregarded. I proposed an alliance with his young successor 
for the war of independence; but here again I encountered hearts shut 
against all affection for Italy and minds blinded by passion. ; 

‘Tt was quite natural that the events which had taken place in Central 
Italy should have more or less excited the minds of the people of South Italy. 
In Sicily this disposition of the people found vent in open revolt. ™ < 
ple were fighting for liberty in Sicily, when a brave warrior, devoted to taly 
and to me—General Garibaldi—sprang to their assistance. They were Ita- 
lians ; I could not, I ought not, to restain them. The fall of the Govern- 
ment of Naples confirmed what my heart knew, namely, how necessary to a 
king is the love, and to governments is the esteem, of the people. 
In the Two Sicilies the new regime was inaugurated in my name. 
But some acts have been done which have led to the apprehension 
that this policy represented by my name has not been properly interpreted, 
All Italy has feared that under the shade of a glorious popularity, of a classic 
probity, there was a faction clustering which was ready to sacrifice the im- 
mediate triumph of the nation to the chimeras of its own ambitious fanati- 
cism. All the Italians have applied to me to avert this danger. It was my 
duty to do so, because in the existing state of things, it would not be mode- 
ration, it would not be wisdom, but weakness and imprudence, if I did not 
assume With a firm hand the direction of the national movement for which I 
am responsible before Europe. Nie soda 

“T have caused my soldiers to enter the Marches and l mbria in order te 
disperse that medley of persons of all nations and of all languages who a 
assembled there—a novel and strange form of foreign intervention, and the 
worst of all. : : +t Italv 

‘*T have proclaimed the Italy of the Italians, and I never will permit “ , 
to become a nest for cosmopolite sects who might gather there to concer 
plans of reaction or universal demagogy. d — 

‘« People of South Italy, my troops are coming amongst you to conso rs " 
order ; | am not coming to impose my will upon vom — i oo nich pro 
‘ours be resnecte ¢ ifest i ely, ovide , 
yours be respected. You can manifest it freely r dey 
Whatever may be the gravity of events, I await with calmness the jude: 
ment of civilized Europe and that of history, because I am conscious tha 
am fulfilling my duties as a king and as an Italian. 5 

‘In Europe, my policy perhaps will not be without its om 
ciling the progress of peoples with the stability of monarchs. 
know that I close the era of revolutions. 

‘Given at Ancona this 9th October, 1860. , . 

© Victor EMMANUEL, 

“* FaRIni. 

He was at Lo- 
His Ma- 


by recon- 
n Italy, I 


It is assumed that the King will be at Naples today. 1 
retto on the 10th. A vast multitude went out to mect him. is” re= 
jesty first visited the Holy House, at the threshold of aera A be 
ceived by the whole clergy in pontificals, The church was ig * = 
and adorned with great pomp. The King left 50,000 franes for repair 
to the church, and then visited the hospital of wounded aes, ep -- 
in the late College of Jesuits. From Loretto he proceeded to Frances 
mare, and thence to Giulianoya, the port where the bride of King dor vs 
landed on her journey from Germany to Naples. Here he ot Campo 
the Marquis of Villamarina, From Giulianova he would move to Cam 
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Basso, where the head quarters had been established. “It is affirmed 
that, when the Piedmontese army shall be all united, it is to march on 
Venafro, a small town situated about twelve miles from Isernia, and will 
cross the Volturno at the ford of Sallusio, about two miles from that 
place. If that operation prove successful, the Neapolitan line will be 
cut, and Capua compelled to surrender.” 
NapLes, 
The position of Garibaldi does not appear to have been changed by his 
yietory. He has held on in front of Capua, making his defensive works 
. ‘There had been some skirmishes and much burning of powder. 
The Neapolitans had begged for an armistice of indefinite length. Gari- 
paldi granted one for twenty-four hours. It terminated on the 10ih. In 
the meantime Piedmontese troops have been sent by sea to Naples, and 
have been moved up to Caserta, 15,000 (!) of them say one report. The 
fleet had been ordered to blockade Gaeta by sea, but France and Russia 
declared they would not recognize the blockade, and the fleet remained in 


* to the political situation, it is impossible to describe it for lack of 


authentic informaticn. The people will be called on tomorrow to vote 
“Yes” or “* No” on this proposition— 

“The people desire Italy one and indivisible with Victor Emmanuel as 
constitutional king and his legitimate descendants.”’ 

The letter of the Pro-Dictator to Mazzini, inviting him to withdraw, 
produced a courtcous refusal, and a Ministerial crisis, described in these 


3s— 

“ Naples, October 12.—Having been summoned by the Dictator, the Pro- 
Dictator, Pallavicini, and his secretary, Carante, procceded yesterday even- 
ing to Caserta. After a conference, at which Crispi_and Cattanco assisted, 
the Pro-Dictator and his seeretarv tendered their resignations.” 

* Naples (vii Marseilles). October 13.—Yesterday, in consequence of the 


resignations tendered by the Pro-Dictator Pallavicini and his Ministers, the | 


National Guard went to Garibaldi and represented to him that disturbances | 


were imminent. The Dictator ordered them to fire on any person shouting 
in favour of a republic. The patrols which were tom ds sent through 
the streets were saluted with cote of ‘ Down with Mazzini!’ ‘ Down with 
Crispi!’ The Dictator has published a proclamation, in which, after an- 
nouncing the approaching arrival of Victor Emmanuel, he says—‘ Let us be 
ready to receive the man whom Providence has sent us. There will be 
no more discord. ‘* Italy Una” and ‘ King Victor Emmanuel Galantuomo” 
may be the perpetual symbols of our regeneration.’ A circular of the Min- 
istry, expressing the same ideas, has also been published.” 

« Naples, October 14.—The Pro-Dictator and the Ministry remain in 
office. The decree convoking the popular assemblies in order to vote on the 
annexation of Naples to Piedmont still remains in force. Crispi has been 
dismissed from his functions.”’ 

“ Naples, October 16.—The Pro-Dictator has resigned, and will leave to- 
night. The Ministry has also resigned. Garibaldi desires an Assembly to 
approve the voting; also one for Sicily. Great agitation and discontent 

rail. Strong patrols of the National Guard parade the streets ;” and 

er— 

* Pallavicini and the Ministers remain in office. 

“The reasons are—popular demonstrations, and the proximate arrival of 
Vietor Emmanuel.” 

The Government of the Dictator has published in the official journal 
at Naples an address from the Archbishop of Trani to Victor Emmanuel, 
beseeching the King to hasten his arrival, and comply with the general 
wishes of the country. 

M. Bottero, Deputy, is designated to fill the post of Commissary- 
General Extraordinary of the King at Messina. 
the same capacity to Naples as adjunct to M. Farini. M. Visconti Ve- 
nosta also goes to Naples as Secretary of the Cabinet. Finally, it is 
said that the Marquis del Castillo de San Onofrio will be appointed 
Sens Sone of M. de Montezemolo, Royal Commissary at Pa- 


0. 

The diplomatic corps at Gaeta have, at the instance of Spain, protested 
against the decree relative to the family of Agesilao Milano, All the 
ambassadors signed the protest. 

The little castle of Baia has surrendered to the troops of Garibaldi, 
after a resistance which did great honour to the fidelity of the com- 
mander. There were found in the fort 962 barrels of powder, and 
115,472 cartouches, and other preparations of powder. 

TURIN. 

It is uncertain what steps Russia has taken at Turin. It is stated 
that she has and has not withdrawn her ambassador. From Berlin, 
October 17, we hear that the Russian Ambassador at Turin has been 
recalled, and the Sardinian Ambassador at St. Petersburg has received 
his passports from Prince Gortschakoff. On the same day, the Turin 
Gazette asserted that Prussia has simply made some remarks against the 
entry of the Sardinian troops into Naples, and that Russia has made no 
communication to Sardinia. 

The official Newe Munchener Zeitung publishes a telegram, dated Turin, 
1th inst., asserting that great consternation prevailed among the 
members of the Cabinet, as the Ambassadors of Russia and Prussia had 
remitted formal protests against the Sardinian invasion of the kingdom of 
Naples. The Russian Ambassador (adds the telegram) signified, in ad- 
dition, that, in the event of no attention being paid to his protest, he 
should demand his passports. 

daron Winspeare, Minister of King Francis at Turin, in answer to a 
Rotification of the invasion of Naples by the Piedmontese, has courteously 
but “solemnly protested” against the military occupation of his master’s 
country, and withdrawn. 

‘ The Patrie announces the concentration of Austrian troops on the fron- 
ers, which, it says, has caused a similar concentration of Piedmontese 
toops. The Presse asserts that information was received on Wednesday 
at Turin, that 4000 Austrians from Mantua had crossed the Po, and 
taken up their quarters at Revere, which town is still under Austrian 
Tainion, The Presse adds, this news has produced a sensation at 

n, 
* A full report of the great speech of Count Cavour at the close of the 
cbate on the Annexation Bill has been published in this country. It is 
4 fue oration, and an important declaration of policy. The earlier pas- 
Sages are essentially parliamentary, and are directed to the vindication of 
conduct of the Government in the form of procecding. Then Count 

“vour treated of the question between the Cabinet and Garibaldi, The 
abinet had concealed as long as they could the existing dissension. 

4en they could no longer conccal it, instead of resigning at once,—a 
tourse wh:ch would have been unwise, and which the King would not 

of,—they resolved to appeal to the Parliament— 





M. Casalis will go in | 





should pay no attention to the advice and suggestions of Europe, 1 


** We feel confident that he will rather believe the representatives of the 
nation than those evil ones [‘* tristi,’’"—sad ones, spoken with great empha- 
sis] who endeavour to part men who have for many years worked together 
for the triumph of the national cause. If you grant us your vote, we still, 
actuated by the same spirit of conciliation which we have evinced hitherto, 
and animated by the generous words which were addressed to us, not only 
by our political friends, but by those in whom we might have expected to 
tind opponents, animated by these feelings [spoken with great warmth], we 
shall meet Garibaldi, and, showing him the order of the day proposed by 
your Commission, which we accept with all our hearts, and, at the same 
time, pointing to him your vote of contidence, we shall ask the General, not 
in our name but in the name of Italy, to give us his hand.” (Loud ap- 
plause.) 

Then came the turn of Rome and Venice; and we reprint entire this 
striking portion of Count Cavour’s speech—- 

Rome.—* Gentlemen, this is a question of the future. It is a serious 
matter for a Minister to have to give his opinion as to great future contin- 
gencies ; yet I acknowledge that « statesman, to be worthy of the name, must 
have certain fixed points, which may be, so to say, the bearings by whieh 
to steer his course, only choosing or changing the means to his end accord- 
ing to events, but always keeping in view those points which are to be his 
guidance. During the last twelve years the pole-star of King Victor Em- 
manuel has been the principle of national independence, What will this 
star be with respect to Rome? (Movement of atte ntion.) Ovr star, gentle- 
men, will direct us to look upon the Eternal City, upon which five-and- 
twenty centuries have accumulated all glorious memories, as destined to 
become the splendid capital of our Italian kingdom. (4 storm of loud ap- 
plause.) This answer may not perhaps satisfy the honourable gentleman 
who asked what means we intend to employ to this end. I could say I will 
answer when you beforchand tell me in what condition Italy and Europe 
will be six months hence; but if you do not supply me with these data— 
these terms of the problem—I fear that neither you nor any diplomatic 
mathematician may be able to find the » which you seck. (Langhter.) 
Nevertheless, gentlemen, if 1 cannot point out the special means, I shall 
not hesitate to indicate the t causes which are to bring us to this goal. 
(Movement of attention.) 1 said, and repeat it, that the problem of Rome 
is not to be solved by the sword alone, The sword is necessary, it was, 
and ever will be, to prevent extraneous elements meddling with the solution 
of this question; but it is not the sword alone that is to cut the knot, 
Moral forces must aid in the solution; and what are the moral forces upon 
which we can and must reckon? I know that here I treapass on the cround 
of philosophy and history; but as honourable gentlemen have set the ex- 
ample before me, 1 must give free utterance to the whole of my mind. I 
think the solution of the Roman question must arise from the conviction 
which will daily gain ground in modern society, even in the great Catholie 
society, that freedom is highly favourable to the spread of true religious 
feeling. (‘* Bravo!’’) ‘This truth I feel confident will soon triumph. 
We have seen it acknowledged by most impassioned upholders of Catholic 
ideas, we have seen an illustrious writer, in a lucid interval, show Europe 
in a book which has made a great noise that freedom had been highly con- 
ducive to the revival of religious spirit. Nor need we for the confirmation 
of this truth go far abroad for arguments. We only need look at home. I 
do not hesitate to affirm, gentlemen, that the free government established 
in those Sub-Alpine countries for the last twelve years is greatly favourable 
to the development of religious feeling. I think 1 have the right to declare 
that there is at the present day a more lively and sincere religion in Pied- 
mont than there was twelve years ago. (‘* Trwe, true !"’) The clergy may 
have less privileges, the monks may have diminished in number, but true 
religion has more control over the minds and souls of our pi ople than at the 
time when, by flattering a certain hierarchy of the clergy, the hypo- 
critical practice of going to church led men to publie offiees and honours, 
Those among you who do not belong to this part of Italy may upon quitting 
this hall recoguize the truth of my assertions. You may have the con- 
firmation from all the venerable pastors of this capital, although this diocese 
had not an enlightened prelate at its head, as befell to the lot of other cities, 
where the bishops well knew how to reconcile the precepts of freedom with 
the canons of religion. (App/lavse) When this opinion shall generally 
prevail, as it soon will (since the conduct of our army, the behaviour of our 
high-sould Sovereign will have a tendency to confirm it), when it shall take 
root in the minds of other nations, in the heart of modern socicties, we feel 
assured that the great majority of enlightened and sincere Catholics will 
acknowledge that the august Pontiff who is at the head of our religion may 
exercise his office in a far more free and independent manner if he be guarded 
by the love and affection of 22,000,000 of Italians than defended by 25,000 
foreign bayonets.” (.dpp/lause.) 

Venetia, ‘I proceed to Venetia,” he said, as the House became pro- 
foundly silent. ‘* However deep our affection may be to this illustrious 
martyr, we must acknowledge that it would be impossible at this present 
moment to declare war with Austria. Impossible, because we are not yet 
organized ; impossible, because Europe is against it. I know that this ar- 
gument will not be admitted by those orators who think little attention 
should be paid to the opposition of other Powers. Yet, gentlemen, I think 
I must discard this opinion, and observe that the disregard of the opposition 
of great nations has always proved fatal to sovereigns and to people. We 
have had instances of tremendous catastrophes arising from this want of 
respect to the feelings of other nations, At the opening of the present cen- 
tury the most famous warrior of modern times disregarded the opinions of 
the people of Europe, and, notwithstanding his extraordinary genius and 
his infinite resources, he fell after a few years’ reign—fell miserably, never 
to rise again, under the combined efforts of Europe. In times nearer to us 
another Emperor, who also reckoned his soldiers by hundreds of thousands— 
soldiers inferior in valour to no other soldiers—this Emperor would not 
listen to the remonstrance of other Powers, and thought he could at hisown 
pleasure settle his differences with the Ottoman Power. Well, this great 
potentate had soon to repent—bitterly to repent—his little estimation of the 
interests and opinions of Europe. We might well fear that the same and 
worse might happen to us, if, trusting our right and our meaus only, we 

‘u 












tlemen, we are asked, how then will you solve the Venetian question ? In 
a very simple monner, by changing the opinion of Europe. But how? 


The opinion of Eurepe will change, because the opposition we now mect 
exists not only in the Governments, but, we must avow it, also in 
part of the population, even liberal, of Europe, 
terprise of the liberation of Venice arises from two causes ; 
doubt Europe entertains of our ability to constitute ourselves into a strong 
and independent nation ; it lies in its ignor 
may dispose, in its conviction that we are unable alone to accomplish so 
great an undertaking. 
ourselves ; 
among us; \ 
a formidable army and a considerable navy, but -which may rest on the 
unanimous consent of the peas then will European opinion be moditied, 


i great 
the en- 


The opposition t 
tis the 


the fi 
mee of the means of which we 
This opinion it is for us to rectify; let us organize 


let us show that no fatal germ of discord and dissolution exists 
let us constitute a strong State, which may not only muster up 


ind light will shine on those European Liberals who are perplexed and re- 


luctant as to the possibility of emancipating that unhappy and noble pro- 
vince of Italy. 


‘There dwells also in the minds of some people the notion 
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that it is still possible to reconcile the people of that province to the Aus- 
trian dominion. ‘This idea is, however, waning fast. Venetia cannot be 
reconciled with the Austrian empire. No concession, no favour, no possible 
arrangement can induce the Venetians to give up those aspirations which 
urge them towards the great Italian family. If this was true in past times, 
how much more true will it not be for the future? Since the moral world, 
gentlemen, is subject to laws analogous to those of the physical world, at- 
traction is proportionate to the mass. The stronger and more compact Italy 
becomes, the greater, the more powerful and irresistible will be the attraction 
it exercises upon Venice. (Drolonged applause.) For the rest, gentlemen, 
this fact has been acknowledged by the Government itself of Vienna. At 
Villafranca, the Emperor of Austria, [doubt not, had a sincere wish to in- 
troduce into Venetia a conciliatory system, toendeavour by beneficent mea- 
sures to bring back morally that province to his empire. He tried it for some 
time, but he soon saw he was on the wrong track, and fell back on his 
system of repression. Nor can I blame him for it. So long as the empire 
must needs keep Venice, an irresistible fatality drives it to measures of coer- 
cion and severity. When these truths shall have reached all minds and 
hearts in Europe they will, I trust, exercise a great influence, I know that 
I shall be told that I fall into illusions; that diplomatists have no hearts. 
To begin with, I for my part, by reason of my office, cannot admit this as- 
sertion. (Laughter.) But were it even so, my answer would be, if diplo- 
matists have no hearts the people have. In this present age, in this rapid 
movement of all things, it is not diplomacy that settles the destinics of the 
people ; it is the people who set to diplomatists the task they have to ac- 
complish. I feel confident that when this truth no longer admits of con- 
tradiction, the miserable condition of Venice will awaken an immense sym- 
pathy not only in generous France, not only in righteous England, but also 
in noble Germany, whose liberal ideas yearly, daily acquire great ascen- 
daney. I think the day is not far off when the great majority of Germany 
will dread any complicity in the sacrifice of Venice. When this comes]to 
pass, gentlemen, we shall soon arrive at the deliverance of that illustrious 
city. How this may be accomplished, whether by arms or negotiation, it 
will be for Providence alone to Secide. 

** Gentlemen, I have no more to add. I know not whether I may flatter 
myself with having removed all your doubts, and persuaded ali the Mem- 
bers of the House of the uprightness of the Government's intentions, and of 
the opportunity of the oder it advises you to follow; but I may, perhaps, 
not be charged with presumption if I express an ardent desire, an earnest 
hope, that you will give a unanimous vote in favour of this present bill. 
This vote will have no little weight on the councils of Europe, and, by its 
immense authority, it will stifle in its rise that germ of discord which has 
shown itself in the southern provinces, and which, if it were jallowed 
further development, might perhaps render impossible the greatest, the 
most magnanimous enterprise that a nation may accomplish. 

The cheering was repeated again and again as the victorious Minister 
sat down. 

The case of the Jewish child, Mortara, has been brought under the 
notice of Count Cavour, who has thus written to the Secretary of the 
Israclitish Alliance— 

** T have received the letter which you have addressed to me in the name 
of the Society of the Universal Ivaelitish Alliance, soliciting the aid of the 
King’s Government in the steps which the father of the young Mortara is 
taking, in order to recover his child from the convent in which he is at pre- 
sent retained. Persuaded of the justice of M. Mortara’s demands, I have 
the honour to assure you, sir, that the King’s Government will do all in its 

ower that this child, in whom the public opinion of Europe is so strongly 
interested, may be restored to his family. Be good enough, I beg you, to 
acquaint the members of the Jewish Society of these intentions of the Go- 
vernment of the King.” 





Romr. 

There is little news from Rome, Viterbo has been reoceupicd by 
Papal gendarmes protected by French infantry, and many people have 
emigrated across the border. Advices from Perugia state that the Papal 
authorities had dismissed many functionaries at Viterbo. 

General de Lamoriciére has offered his services again to the Pope, and 
communicated with the exiled Sovereigns of Central Italy. 

According to reliable despatches from Rome, the Pope has lately re- 
ceived large sums of money from various quarters of Europe, and even 
America. 

In reply to the complaint at Rome that Monsignor Antonucci, Bishop 
of Ancona, is a prisoner there, the authorities of the city allege that on 
breaking open the prison of the Inquisition certain captives lodged formal 
denunciations against him, for illegal and wanton imprisonment, the 
proofs of which were so conclusive that the law had no alternative but 
to prosecute him as a criminal, 

Major O' Reilly has left Rome again. Ilis official report of the surren- 
der of Spoleto appeared in the Roman journal of the 6th, Ie states his 
garrison to have consisted of 300 Irish, 160 Swiss, 12 riflemen, 23 
Franco-Belgians, and 150 Italian gendarmes and soldiers. His loss 
during the conflict, which lasted 12 hours, was 3 men killed and 10 
wounded, whilst he estimates that of the Piedmontese at 100 killed and 
300 wounded—a disparity which shows the advantage of firing from be- 
hind walls. Colonel Mortillet, who commands the Papal troops in and 
near Tivoli, came into Rome this morning for instructions. 

Three new forts, mounted with rifled cannon, have just been com- 
pleted between the Lido and Malamacco, in order to render the entry to 
the port of Venice almost impregnable. The whole Venetian littoral is 
being connected by a system of mines which, by means of the electric 
battery, will be able to blow into the air any corps of disembarkation.—- 
Telegram, 


THE PRINCH OF WALES'S TOUR. 

The Prince has paid his visit to Washington, arriving on the evening 
of the 3d. He passed through Harrisburg and Altona; at the latter 
place, Governor Parker made a characteristic address to the Prince— 

** Lord Renfrew—It affords me intinite pleasure to welcome your lordship 
to the capital of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, one of the old thirteen 
colonies that originally acknowledged allegiance to the crown of Great 
Britain; and, notwithstanding that allegiance has been severed, your lord- 
ship will perceive by a glance at that long line of colonial and state gover- 
nors (pointing to the portraits which adorn the executive chambers) that 
we shall have a very, a very great veneration and regard for our ancient 
rulers. That line of portraits is almost a perfect type of our American 
familics. We cannot follow our ancestry more than a few generations back 
without tracing the line to a British red coat.” 

Lord Renfrew modestly expressed his high sense of the honour done 
him in the Capital of the State of Pennsylvania. 

Washington was reached about four o'clock. General Cass, Mr. James 
Buchanan, and Mr. James Buchanan Henry, the two latter being 
nephews of the President, met him at “ the dépdt.” Entering the Pre- 











. . nT. 
sident’s carriages, there was some difficulty in “ getting along,” in conse. 
quence of the crowd, but a lane was opened, and the cheerin was 
sumed along the line to the White House. The President stood Aa 
within the door, and shook his young guest heartily by the hand, What 
was said was not known, but the warmth of the manner of President a 
Prince showed the cordiality of the weleome. In the Blue Drawin, 
Room, Miss Lane awaited her guest, and thither he was led. There s 
hour was spent in conversation until six o’clock, the hour of dinner,’ 2 

Next morning, the Prince visited the capital, where he went into most 
of the committee rooms. A crowd collected, and the Prince retired, At 
noon, there was a “ reception” in honour of the Prince, who stood at the 
right hand of the President. Several ladies were successful in shaki 
the Prince's hand. The Prince got tired of this in half an hour, and the 
reception closed. The Prince then went to inspect the Public Buildin 
and saw the clothes worn by Washington, and the printing-press ' 
Franklin. Wearied with receptions, the Prince seemed inspired with new 
life in the society of Miss Lane. - Miss Lane and the Prince as partners 
conquered Mrs, Secretary Thompson and the Duke of Newcastle at the 
game of ten pins, and then Miss Lane “outrolled” the Prince with but 
little effort. 

Miss Lane had a reception of 600 persons on the 4th ; the élite of 
Washington was there, and, on this occasion, the Prince was not tired 
but escorted his fair hostess to the fireworks, accompanied by the Presi- 
dent. A crowd of 8000 persons received the trio with hearty cheers, 

Next morning the Prince, Miss Lane, the President, the Duke of Now- 
castle, and Lord Lyons, embarked on board the Harriet Lane, for Mount 
Vernon, the residence of Washington. Carefully inspecting the grounds, 
and the whole of the house, the Prince came to the room in which 
Washington dicd ; at once he uncovered, and reverently examined the 
relics of the room—the piano given by the patriot to Mrs, Lewis and the 
key of the Bastille. Next the Prince went on a pilgrimage to the tom) 
of the man whom his great: grandfather, but nincty years ago, regarded 
as a rebel and a traitor. The scene was most impressive, and all present 
felt its touching influence, as the eldest son of England stood bareheaded 
near the sarcophagus of George Washington. “,Tears came into the eyes 
as the Englishmen stood contemplating the last resting-place of him, 
who, after being one of the greatest subjects monarch ever had, himself 
became a ruler of a country unparallele for the strides of advance and 
the strength it has achieved.” There stood, too, in the person of the Pre- 
sident, one who had borne arms against England, and was yet proud to 
be the host of England’s heir. The scene was a fact to be recorded, and 
so the Mount Vernon Association asked the Prince to plant a young 
horse-chestnut tree on a mound hard by. It was done, without for- 
mality, but hereafter, visitors to the tomb must connect the tree with the 
dead, and see in it an acknowledgment, from the hands of the nation 
which sent its Prince across the Atlantic, of Washington's justification 
and England’s error. 

Slowly and silently, the party traced their way back to the Harriet 
Lane. <A dinner given by Lord Lyons filled up the evening. The Pre- 
sident, Miss Lane, the members of the Cabinet and the diplomatic corps 
were there. 

The Prince was to go on to Richmond on the 6th, accompanied by 
Secretaries Cass and Floyd, and Mr, Black, the Attorney-General. The 
Prince was to attend a ball. The Harriet Lane will again meet the 
party at South Amboy, New Jersey, on their way to New York from 
Philadelphia, and the Prince will arrive at New York in the President's 
cutter, 

The Duke of Neweastle, in writing to the Mayor of Boston, em- 
phatically and gracefully acknowledges the cordiality of the Prince's 
receptlon— 

“ t cannot say with what kindness the Prince has been received in those 
cities which he has yet visited in the United States, If each individual had 
been instructed what to do, the whole people could not have shown greater 
delicacy of feeling and consideration for the position he occupies in England, 
though without the slightest surrender of their own claims to independence 
of action. They have all looked upon him as a guest, and resolved to treat 
him as such, but without overdoing the character of host. 

‘In return, of course, every effort has been made, and shall continue 
to be made elsewhere, to gratify the amiable curiosity of our good cousins 
to see the son of a Queen whom they love and respect almost as much as 
we do.” 

The journey has not been without its points of humour. At one place 
the Irishmen turned out in large numbers; one of them could not control 
his enthusiasm, so he threw his hat into the air, and shouted to the 
Prince, “* Bedad, come back four years after this, and we'll ru you Jo 
President.” The Duke of Newcastle could not preserve his gravity, and 
the Prince seemed to be irresistably amused by the offer. 





. Che Court. 
Quren Vicrorta is once more safely at home. Her Majesty, the Prince 
Consort, and the Princess Alice landed at Gravesend on W ednesday, and 
went thence to Windsor Castle, where the whole of the Royal Family 
in Great Britain now is. ray) 

Her Majesty quitted Coblentz on Saturday for Brussels. She was 
accompanied by the Prince Regent and Princess of Prussia as far os 
Aix la Chopelle, and by the Prince and Princess Frederic William as far 
as Heberthal. The Duke of Brabant met her Majesty at Verviers; the 
King of the Belgians received her at Brussels. The Queen had caught 
cold during her journey, and hence rested until Tuesday at Brussets. 
On Monday there was a ceremonial dinner at the palace, and on Tue oday 
evening her Majesty, being recovered, embarked for England at Antwerp. 

King Leopold attended Queen Victoria to that place and took leave of 
her on board her yacht. ‘ 

Lord John Russell returned to England by way of Calais. 








Che Artropalis. 


At a Court of Aldermen, on Tuesday, the keepers of the vaio 
presented their reports. Newgate contained 81 prisoners; ayn 
320. In the debtors’ prison at Whitecross Street, there were 207 pet 
sons confined. 

“The Representative Council of Marylebone,” met. 
investigate the plans of street railways now in projection, 
Train, wko originated the Birkenhead line, attended and ¢ 


” met on Saturday to 
Mr. G. F 
xplained his 
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on At the weekly meeting of the council, the inhabitants of Baker 
ae presented a memorial against the scheme. But the plans of Mr. 
Train were approved by an appointed committee, and their report stands 
over for consideration today. 

The Paddington Vestry refuse their agreement to Mr. Train’s plans 
for street railways. 


The Chaplain of Horsemonger Lane Prison has reported the discovery 
of the cause of dishonesty to the Surrey Justices, in these terms— 

« From my experience of predatory crime, founded upon a careful study 
of the character of a great variety of prisoners, I conclude that habitual dis- 
honesty is to be referred neither to ignorance, nor to drunkenness, nor to 

erty, nor to overcrowding in towns, nor to temptation from surrounding 
wealth, nor, indeed, to any one of the many indirect causes to which it is 
sometimes referred, but mainly to @ disposition to acquire property with a 
less degree of labour than ordinary industry.” [The italics are the reverend 
author's. ] 

A mecting of Roman Catholics was held on Tuesday, at the Hanover 


Square Rooms, for the purpose of promoting a testimonial, in the shape 
of asword of honour, to be presented to General Lamoriciére; Mr. J. P. 


Henessy, M.P., occupied the chair, and there were present a number of 
Resolutions were passed, | 


Roman Catholic clergymen and gentlemen. 
authorizing a subscription-list to be opened. 





The disturbances at St. George’s-in-the-East continue, but they appear 


to be motiveless, and conducted by simply ill-mannered people whose minds | 


are not disturbed by theological questions. Last Sunday evening, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer formed one of the congregation. 

A verdict of wilful murder was returned by the Coroner’s Jury on Tues- 
day, against James Mullins for the murder of Mrs. Emsley. Jolin Mitchell 
wis permitted to give the following extraordinary piece of evidence, I 

ssed through Stepney Green about five in the morning of Tuesday, the 

4thof August. I saw aman coming down the Mile End Road. I no- 
ticed him particularly, in consequence of the excited state he was in. His 
pockets were loaded, and he looked as though he had committed a murder. 

William Brookholding Webb, chief mate of the Brierly Hill, from Aus- 
tralia, is charged with the murder of William Brown on the high seas, near 
the Island of Ascension, on the 6th of August. A complaint was made on 
the th, that the water on board was bad; on the 6th, the men had no 
breakfast, the coffee was salt and not drinkable. Six of the crew went to 
the captain to complain of the coffee. Brown said, “*Captain will you go 
into the Island of Ascension for good water?’’ to which the Captain said 
“No.” Brown rejoined, ‘* Then, captain, you must be tied down till you 
do” Webb, the mate, went to his cabin, got a pistol, returned and said, 
“I'll blew the first man’s brains out that lays a hand on the captain.” He 
fired at Brown, who fell dead at his feet. The mate is remanded by Mr, 
Selfe until Thursday, when he will be committed for trial. 

The Poor Law Board have required the Chaplain of the City of London 
Union, the Reverend Mr. Pocock, to place his resignation at once in the 
hands of the guardians. They have taken this step upon the evidence of 
Mr. Selfe, as to Mr. Pocock’s connexion with the United Kingdom Mutual 
Benefit Society and the Mutual Benefit Annuity Fund. 

The Mitre Insurance Company has become bankrupt. The difficulty is to 
ascertain who are the directors; but an order has been made upon Mr. 
Seater, the Reverend Dr. Massie, and Mr. Latham,to prepare a balance- 

eet, 





Provincial. 

‘Captain Walter has issued another address to the electors of Reading. 
As Mr. Ribton, the Conservative, has never made an appearance except 
in the columns of the Zimes, the struggle is, which of the two liberals is 
to have the Tory votes? Captain Walter says, somewhat loosely, even 
for a liberal politician who secks to beat a political friend by the aid of 
political foes— . 

“As T am no candidate for the spoils of party warfare, I can see no reason 
for declining the assistance of any portion of the constituency which may be 
disposed to honour me with its contidence, though differing with me on some 
points of minor importance. 

“The duties of public life require wider sympathies than those of mere 
partisans, and the experience of the last few years has proved that no Govern- 
ment can exist in this country without the united support of the two great 
parties in the State.”’ 

On Tuesday, Mr. G. J. Shaw Lefevre, one of the four candidates for 
the representation of Reading, issued an address to the electors in which 
he announced that he no longer intended to contest the borough. 

Mr, Ribton, the barrister, has issue? an address to the electors of 
Reading in the Conservative interest. Sergeant Pigott and Captain 
Walter prosecute their canvasses, and the Sergeant expresses himself 
With confidence as te the result. 

Mr. Moffatt is undisturbed by opposition in his candidature for Ioni- 
ton, The election is expected to take place on Monday. 





The Liverpool Free Library and Museum, so magnificently presented 
to Liverpoo! by Mr. William Brown, and which is now completed at a 
cost of 40,000/., was opened with a festival in honour of its founder, on 

oot and Thursday. The working men of Liverpool presented an 
address to Mr. Brown, accompanied by a testimonial-— 

Sir,—On behalf of the working men of Liverpool we, respectfully pre- 
sent for your acceptance—First, a silver shield bearing upon ita view of 
pd hp of civilization which you so generously purpose handing 
= © your townsmen tomorrow; second, we hand you a clock, which, 
pore chronicles the progress of time, will, we feel assured, never indi- 
ae at hour in which the name of William Brown will cease to be held in 
vith — estimation, These emblems will not, we trust, be estimated 
no paeng to their intrinsic worth, but as an indication of the gratitude 

‘ll ~ _ feel you are so justly entitled. We hope that the institution 
which m rd upon the town all those intellectual and inestimable advantages 
cin ut = en your object to secure; and desire that you may be spared 
Werke —— many years to witness the fruits resulting from your own good 

rks. 17th of October, 1860,” 
nscription :—‘ This testimonial, the result of a small subscription col- 

by the working men of Liverpool, was presented to William Brown, 
gratetul ~| occasion of the opening of the free ibrary, as an earnest of their 

belong Sincere appreciation of his magnificent gift to the town to which 
_“t. Brown after modestly acknowledging the testimonial, addressed 
himself to the main sabject—- _ ; 








‘** Libraries are competitors for customers with improperly-conducted 
public-houses, Let us see whether we cannot attract a good many of those 
who resort to such places to our shops. We hope you will influence your 
fellow-workmen to visit the Library and Museum. We promise them 
spacious apartments, well ventilated, comfortably warmed, well lighted, and 
handsomely furnished, and most intelligent and intellectual society, without 
cost. Among those silent friends—our books—there are works that will 
suit every taste and meet every requirement. It is most gratifying to see 
the demand progressively increasing for those of a higher class. We do net 
valué a man in any rank of life for the fineness of his coat, but for his con- 
duct, and his desire to cultivate those talents, as far as in his power, with 
which his Maker has blessed him, and who contributes all he can to the 
comfort of his family and his friends, not forgetting to give them good moral 
instruction. Many of you will recollect the ignorance and want of thought 
that prevailed among a large body of the working classes thirty or forty 
years ago. When they had any dispute with their master about wages, or 
anything else, they thought they were revenging themselves and punishing 
him by breaking and destroying his machinery, forgetting that his capital 
and his works were the instruments with which they had to earn bread for 
themsclves and their families. Far different is their conduct now, Edu- 
cation has made such progress, that they are much more intelligent; they 
see that such suicidal conduct would be as bad as the carpenter destroying 
the tools by which he lives. It is now pretty well understood that the more 
we improve our machinery the more we increase our customers throughout 
the world, and the more hands are wanted to make articles to meet the de- 
mand, We do not give the present generation of working men suflicient 
credit for their intelligence, They cleariy see that accumulated capital is 
necessary to give them regular employment, and that if by any means that 
increase of capital was prevented, they would be the greatest sufferers.” 

Lord Brougham, received with three hearty rounds of cheers, eulo- 
gized the munificence of Mr. Brown, “whose judgment and wisdom 
were both manifested in the happy union of a library with a museum.” 
John Priest, a workman, incidentally noticing some ks as to dis- 


remark 
tinction of classes, made the hit of the evening in the form of a compli- 
ment to Lord Brougham — 

If he might be allowed such a liberty, he would say of the learned and 
noble and venerable lord who had addressed the meeting, that, much as he 
valued his distinguished rank, he did not think for a moment that it could 
be placed in comparison with the distinction which he had earned by his in- 
telleet. (Cheers.) 

The festivities in connexion with the Free Library were continued 
on Thursday. A levee took place at the Town-Hall at 10 o'clock a.m., 
at which all the distinguished visitors were present, together with the 
members of the local bodies. The streets of the town were decorated 
with flags and festoons. The Volunteers turned out to do honour to the 
occasion; business was suspended in Liverpool, probably the greatest 
concession Mammon ever made to Progress. A procession was formed 
of the most inclusive character; firemen, policemen, boys from the 
School Frigate Conway, men from her Majesty's ship Majestic, Volun- 


teers, artillery and engineers, clergymen, ministers, magistrates, 
judges, aldermen, councillors and boys from the industrial and 
public schools. An immense crowd was collected to see the proces- 


award cheers to Mr. Brown, Lord Brougham, and the 
Volunteers. Mr, Brown, on arriving at Shaws’ Brow, made a formal 
delivery of the building to the Mayor. The Mayor, accepting in 
the name of the town, placed in Mr. Brown's hands a gold medal struck 
in commemoration of the day ; on one side was a portrait of Mr. Brown, 
on the other a view of the Library. In the evening there was a banquet. 
Mr. Brown, Lord Stanley, and Lord Brougham were the speakers of the 
evening. Mr. Shipley, Mr. Brown's partner wound up the proceedings 
by presenting 1000/, to the Library. 

The soirée of the Leeds Mechanics’ Institution and Literary Society, 
at which Lord Palmerston will preside, is announced for Thursday, the 
25th instant. 


sion, and 


Mr. Monckton Milnes, M.P., and Mr. Childers, M.P., addressed their 
constituents at Pontefract, on Wednesday. Mr. Milnes regretted the 
fate of the Reform Bill, which would have given him two hundred addi- 
tional worthy constituents; he approved of the retention of the smaller 
boroughs, and critically noticed the composition of the House of Com- 
mons— 

‘‘ If the representation were confined entirely to large towns and very 
extensive bodies of men, the effect would be to alienate from the representa- 
tion of the people a large body of very useful and very intelligent Members 
of Parliament. I do not wish that what are called the aristocracy of this 
country, whether connected with land or property, should be separated from 
the daily process of the constitution, and I should also regret very much if 
men of calmer thought and more retired habits were excluded from Parlia- 
ment. I should be sorry to see the aristocracy of England like the Legiti- 
mists of France, or men of intelligence and literature excluded from a share 
in public affairs like those in the United States. I therefore think it ad- 
visable that there should be means of representation for those classes, with- 
out exposing them to the confusion and difficulty of the somewhat dema- 
gogic life necessary for the representation of large constituencics. say 
this because I have observed that the representatives of large constituencies 
do not take that place in the House of Commons which the representation of 
large bodies of men would otherwise authorize them in assuming ; and the 
reason is that, although they are gentlemen of great intelligence, experi- 
ence, and common sense, they have hot in their youth been accustomed to 
the practice of popular assemblies. They come into the House of Commons 
in very mature life, and its habits and practices, which are as peculiar as 
those of a public school, are not familiar to them, and the result is that these 
gentlemen very seldom favour us with the fruits of the knowledge which 
they possess, because, coming so late into public life, their habits of thought 
are not fitted for their new sphere. I wish that the manufacturing consti- 
tuencies would send to Parliament some of their younger men, who would 
learn the habits and usages of Parliament in the same way as the upper 
classes connected with land have done. Iam sure, if they did so, they 
would find their account in the favour and goodwill with which they would 
be received.”’ 

Mr. Milnes next discussed the French treaty and the Paper-duty, and very 
severely condemned the long speaches of the leaders, a fashion introduced 
by Sir Robert Peel: he was against the Civil Service examinations, because 
he did not wish to “*set every man thinking how he might become an ex- 
ciseman.” Speaking of foreign affairs, Mr. Milnes came to Garibaldi, 
‘* With regard to Italy, you have all re ad about Garibaldi, that wonderful 
man, that great and honest warrior, who went out, as 1t were, on his « wn 
account, and will end, by the blessing of God, in constituting a great king- 
dom of Italy. Ihave had the pleasure of seeing and shaking hands with 
Garibaldi, and a more simple and honest sailor I have never seen. Ile gave 
me the impression of a weather-beaten and simple-minded man who bas 
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been raised up by Providence for a great object, and who possesses the sim- 
plicity of mind and honesty of purpose which could alone render him worthy 
of being the saviour of his country. Honour to him, honour to the King of 
Sardinia, and honour to that minister whose wie¢-™ will, I trust, be 
crowned with the fullest and most complete success ! ’ 

Mr. Milnes, eulogizing Lord Palmerston, asked for him a hearty York- 
shire reception next week. Mr. Childers followed Mr. Milnes through 
the same topics ; a vote of thanks to both members was enthusiastically 
carried, 

Sir John Herschel attended the review of the 37th Kent Volunteers at 
Cranbrook, by Lord Sydney, Lord Lieutenant. A dinner followed, and, 
of course, speeches, prominent amongst which was Sir John’s— 

“In witnessing the splendid spectacle of this day, I have felt, in common 
with every Englishman present, sensations at once the most elevating, the 
most gratifying, the most ennobling which it is possible for the human 
bosom to experience. If I had been able I would infinitely rather have been 
an actor in the seene than a mere spectator. I wish, indeed, I could join 
your ranuks—but though I cannot do that, I may still glance around and see 
some of the bearings of this great national movement. As a contrast to the 
animated scene which we have witnessed this day, I may recall that sort or 
fools’ Llysium in which some eight or ten years ago so many indulged—that 
time when the ‘* men of peace ”’ preached the doctrine of non-resistance, and | 
told us that all the bad elements of human nature were extinguished, and that 
henceforth all nations would live in peace and amity with each other. And | 
for awhile we listened to the voice of the charmer. But we have now awoke 
from this dream of everlasting peace and commercial prosperity—we have 
arisen to the presence of a stern reality which has effectually dispelled all 
these imaginary ideas from the national mind. Evgland has her position to 
maintain as one of the great Powers of Europe, and to maintain that posi- 
tion she must not exist on the sufferance of any other nation, or be deficient 
in the means of stiength when the hour of action arrives. . . . . Yet Eng- 
land has its aspirations. What are they? Shall I say territorial aggran- 
disement? Godforbid! At the commencement of the bicilian insurrection, 
it was said that England had fostered the revolt with a view to the annexa- 
tion of Sicily to the English crown. England's days of annexation, I be- 
lieve, are past. The English people would not wish, I am sure, for the an- 
nexation of even cn island of Corsica or of Sardinia, even if it cost the 
ay st falsehood that ever glided glibly through political lips. England 
has had enough of annexations—too much, perhaps. Besides the difficulty of 
checking the spirit of cupidity which is thus aroused, we know that the ex- 

ense of consolidating our rule, and governing those who are under our sway 
in a just and liberal manner, often renders these acquisitions very costly. 
The extent of the mighty empire which owns the sway of Queen Victoria is 
indeed astonishing. Upon it the sun never sets, and I believe that not two 
centuries will elapse before the English tongue will become the current lan- 
guage over a great portion of the globe. To preserve the freedom and great- 
ness which she has attained, England requires to show the military capacity 
of her people. I do not say that she requires military glory or prowess, for 
in the past ages of England's history there is enough of glory and prowess to 
last her for a century to come.” 

The hop-growers of the county of Kent met at Maidstone on Wednes- 
day, to memorialize the Chancellor of the Exchequer for a postponement 
of payment of the hop-duty. It was stated that there never was known 
so complete a failure in the crops as this year. Resolutions were passed 
in favour of a memorial to be signed by every hop-planter in Kent, and 
the Members for Kent were requested to support the memorial. 








The Road murder was the subject of a discussion at the Wilts Quarter 
Sessions on Tuesday, Captain Meredith was examined as to the locking-up 
of the policemen in Mr, Kent's house. Mr. Saunders moved * that the 
chief constable should communicate with the constabulary committee, and | 
that they report to the next sessions,’ but the motion was not seconded, 
Sir John Audry declared that he only presided at the last hearing on the | 
understanding that a regular charge was to be brought forward ; he would 
not ** take part in any detective examination.” 

At the Norfolk Sessions, on Wednesday, the appeals against the decisions 
of the divisional Magistrates, who fined two persons for singing in Horsey 
churchyard, were to be heard. The vicar, the Reverend E. 2. Neale, how- 
ever, withdrew from the case, and by his consent, the convictions were 
quashed. His counsel stated, that the only object the vicar had in view 
was to assert the principle that no one except the clergyman had the right 
to perform any ceremony in the churchyard. This was admitted on the 

her side, but no apology was tendered or even asked for. 

The case of Mr. W. G. Gibson, of Godalming, before the Bankruptcy | 
Court, last week, disclosed a debt due to Streatfeild and Co. of 109.0007. 
Out of this large sum, 30,000/, is due for ‘* commission ’’ on the renewal of 
bills. Mr. Lawrence, when examired, declared the suggestion of the charge 
of a commission to be * as great a falsehood as was ever uttered in the city 
of Londen.”’ In 1856, Mr. Gibson was in difficulties, but was urged by 
Streatfeild and Co. not to stop ; he then owed them 40,000/., and the amount | 
of his debts and ‘ paper’? now is 148,0007. 

John Davis, a traveller for the firm of White Brothers, whose connexion, 
with alleged forgeries have given rise to criminal proceedings against one of 
the firm, was brought before the Nottingham magistrates on Thursday, | 
charged with being concerned in the forgeries of Mr. Robert White, his em- 
ployer. He was remanded until Friday, when he and White will be brought 
up together for examination. 















Bedminster Bridge, Bristol, had a narrow eseape frcm destruction on 
Tuesday morning by a collision with the ship Fanny Chapman. Fortu- 
nately, in time, the vessel was caught by the tide, which swung her nearly 
broadside on to the bridge. Crowds looked on in breathless suspense ; the 
crisis over, they rushed upon the bridge which was thus placed in a greater 
peril. 

The village of Kilnsea, on the east coast of Yorkshire, was invaded on 
Sunday week by a host of Dutchmen, They demanded food of the villagers, 
who were so frightened that they had to yield, and the incumbent on his | 
way to church was obliged to interfere to prevent bloodshed. Having done 
considerable damage to the village, and made an unprovoked attack upon 
one person, they withdrew to their vessels. seventy-five in number, and put | 
tosea. ‘ihey afterwards visited Bridlington, where they conducted them- 
selves properly, being there in presence of a population numerous and wil- | 
ling enough to thrash any number of Dutchmen. 


IRELAND. 

Two events in Dublin, on Friday week, but dissimilar in character, 
indicate the transitional position of Ireland in its religious and edu- 
cational aspects. In the one, we have exhibited the rampant spirit of the 
ultra-montane school; in the other, one of the items of hope for Ireland's 
future. The success of the Queen’s University carries forward the mixed 


° i 
form of education from the common schools to the higher branches of 
learning. 

At the meeting of the Queen’s University, the Vice-Chancellor Lord 
Chancellor Brady, made a comprehensive speech, in which he histori 
and critically described the institution— ally 

‘* The colleges were first opened for the reception of students in the 
1849, and it is only eight years since the first meeting of the Senate of the 
Queen’s University to confer degrees was held in thishall. In the col} 
the total number of matriculated students, including those of the cum 
collegiate year, has amounted to 1423 ; the number of students who haye not 
matriculated, but who have resorted to the colleges for instruction in yarj 
branches of knowledge, has been 570. Thus very nearly 2000 individuals 
have entered those institutions either as matriculated or non-matriculated 
students, in, I may say, the first ten years of their existence, and the num. 
ber attending the superior classes in the colleges this year is 546. In 
nniversity we have, in the eigith year of its action, admitted to the degree 
of flbder of arts, including those presented to us today, the total) 
number of 198; to that of doctor of medicine, 93; and to that of 
master of arts, 52. We have granted to two the degree of doctor of law, 
and to 11 that of bachelor in that faculty. The names of 356 graduates, in 
each of the various degrees, have thus been placed on the roll of the univer. 
sity, while our minor distinctions of diplomas in engineering, law, and agri. 
culture have been conferred respectively on 47 students. In regard to the 
most important of the social a of the community—perhaps I must 
rather, though reluctantly, say the most prominent of their differences—that 
which arises from the varying forms of religious worship, the number of the 
collegiate students represent all the classes into which, in this particular 
our population stands divided. The members of the Established Chureh? 
the Roman Catholic, the Presbyterians, the Wesleyans, the Covenanters, 
the Independents, the Seceders, the members of the Society of Friends—ajj 
in greater or less proportion, as might be expected from their relative num. 
bers in each locality—have had, and have, their representatives in this 
common body of associated students, and the general benefit of our collegi- 
ate and university system, as they have been freely offered to all classes of 
our fellow-subjects, — by all been thus freely accepted and enjoyed.” 

The Earl of Carlisle was present, and made one of his genial efforts 

“T consider, with pride as well as pleasure, that I am supported on thig 
occasion by my own more immediate associate in the charge of Government, 
the Irish Chief Secretary, Mr. Cardwell. Without entering further here 
upon topics not connected with the time, place, and purpose of our present 
gathering, it isat least not inappropriate to remember that, in the manly and 
liberal studies of his own University of Oxford, he laid the foundations of 
that success which, by bringing the results of careful and enlightened culure 
to bear upon an eminently calm and clearunderstanding, he has since achieved 
upon the ruder and more important theatres of thought and action. And] 
might refer to many here present as witnesses that he has devoted in a 
marked degree his time, care, and judgment to the concerns of the Queen's 
University in Ireland. We have also the high gratification of seeing among 
us on this day a most accomplished Irishman, Sir Thomas Wyse, who in the 
Parliament of the realm was the first to recommend and the steadiest to 

press for the establishment of these new seats of learning in the provinces of 

reland. He had hardly seen the accomplishment of these his early and 
persevering aspirations brought about by the ready appreciation and con- 
genial sympathies of the late Sir Robert Peel, when he was himself trans- 
ferred to a remote, but it may be well termed a still more classical sphere, 
Ilow trustfully he may have represented and promoted the interests of his 
country at the Court of Greece, this is not the opportunity to examine, I can 
at least depose that no more trustworthy or thoroughly informed guide could 
be found to show the stranger over every inch of that sacred soil—ey 
fragment of that immortal Athens—the city of the violet crown—the honeyed 
hill of Ilymettus—the scarce-seen stream of the Ilyssus—the gleaming 
quarries of Pentilicus—the unmatched glories of the Parthenon—the olive 
groves of the Academy. No one, I well know, is more intent to watch or 
more eager to fan the faintest spark that may lurk among the smouldering 
embers of that old glory ; and it is the same spirit that now watches over the 
infant efforts of regenerate Greece that formerly laboured to add new ele- 
ments of art and knowledge to the reviving civilization of old Ireland, And 
it will be a gratifying tribute to what has been accomplished here if on his 
return to his post he shall be able to kindle the emulation of those who still 
tread the haunts of Soerates and Plato by recounting to them what he has 
witnessed of progress and energy in his native land.” 

On Friday week, a grand “requicm for the brave,” so highly cere- 
monial in its form as to excel anything of the kind since the Catholic 
services on the death of O'Connell in 1847, was celebrated for the souls 
of the brave “ Pope's Irish Brigade,” who fell fighting the battles of the 
““Common Father of the Faithful.” Great preparations had been made, 
and their mere description occupics a considerable space in the Freeman's 
Journal. ‘The feature of the day was, however, Archbishop Cullen's s0- 
called “‘ sermon.” He declared that in thus commemorating the services 
of those who had died “ in defending the eternal principles of justice and 
religion,” they ‘had walked in the footsteps of the saints, and followed 
the traditions of the church.” The noble fellows had fought like heroes, 
and died like martyrs: their career was short, but it was glorious ; they 
sacrificed their hope and prospects for the protection of religion and well- 


| being of mankind. The Archbishop was very severe upon that “un- 


happy man” Victor Emmanuel, “ a wicked Ahab had cast his covetous 
eye on the vineyard of Naboth;” “he had shed torrents of innocent 
blood that will cry up to Heaven for vengeance against him.” The Sar- 
dinians had acted like robbers, had seized the strongest positions, and 
have nothing but perfidy and brute force to boast of. The “anti- 
Catholic and brutalized press of England” praiscd these proceedings. 
The present contest was ‘only one scene in the long struggle carried on 
from the beginning of the world between virtue and vice, light and 
darkness.” The right hand of Victor Emmanuel is the Dictator © 


| Naples, ‘(a man who ean only be classed amongst pirates and free’ 
| booters.” Garibaldi was educating his son as a Protestant, and did al 


he could to show his hatred for the Papacy, the Catholic Church, and the 
priesthood. A panegyric upon the present Pope clozed the service. 
On Wednesday, a meeting of the clergy, secular and regular, was held 


| in St. Kevin’s Chapel, Marlborough Street, Dublin. Archbishop Cullen 
| presided, and made an opening speech which to a very large extent was@ 


repetition of his sermon on the previous Friday. Victor Emmanuel ® 
Garibaldi were again abused; their names “ will be branded to the endo 
time with ignominy and disgrace.” It was a happincss for Ineland to 
‘have among her representatives her O’Ferralls, Mansclls, Magu 
and O’Donoghue’s, and other distinguishcd men who had _proteste 
against the dangerous doctrines of our Ministers.”” Canon Redmond, ¥: 
proposed a vote of thanks to the Marquis of Normanby, was of opinion 
that “the world is out of joint,” for he said— ‘ 
* All the established ideas of right and wrong, truth and falsehood, a 
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‘ order, loyalty and rebellion, appear to be reversed, and the doe- 
acy the ‘Apostle, Eadeatinn cahinction to the higher power under the 
penal of damnation, seems to be exploded, as unsuited to the present state 
of the world ; and people are told that they may resist any power, no matter 
how lawfully acquired and justly administered, and may set aside their 
rulers quite irrespective of their good or evil deeds, without fear of any re- 

from men or punishment from God.” 

The Canon expounded the title of the Pope to the Roman States, but 
we are unable to say whether it is the right or the wrong idea, as a// 
such ideas are now ** reversed ”’— 

“The States of theChurch are not given to the Pope for his private use and 
benefit, but, as his name implies, are intrusted, to him for the benefit of the 
Church at large ; and if he allowed them to be wrested from their intended 
object without employing every reasonable means of defence, he would incur 
a most serious responsibility before God. When therefore these states were 
sacrilegiously invaded, the Pope was not only warranted but bound to call on 
the children of the Church, no matter where, to assist him in protecting 
their common property ; and the illustrious Lamoriciére and the immortal 
Pimodan and their brave army, in obeying that call, acted the part of dutiful 
children to their spiritual Father, and loyal soldiers to a true and righteous 
sovereign, and those who died feil in a holy cause, martyrs to their duty, to 
justice, and to God.” s 

Bad as England is, it is assuring to be told, that we are not altogether 
irredeemable— 

« But the character of England has een considerably redeemed by an illus- 
trious nobleman [Lord Normanby !] who has ever dared to be just, and 

not; who saw Irishmen with his own eyes, appreciated their many 
noble qualities, and never hesitated to do them justice—whose government 
in Ireland was marked by the strictest impartiality, confronting faction in 
its most dominant shape and doing justice to the people at large—whose 
conduct through life has been distinguished by stainless personal honour 
and the support of the soundest public principles,” 

The yote was passed. 





The sailors of a Sardinian vessel lying in Galway harbour having become 
objects of opprobrium to some of the inhabitants, principaliy young lads, 
took the law into their own hands, and chased a crowd of boys. One of the 
boys, Greany, was stabbed in the side and fell. The crew were arrested at 
night, and have been remanded, The cause of the quarrel was Garibaldi, 
for whom the sailors were supposed to have sympathies. 

SCOTLAND. 

Lord Clyde has consented to become an honorary member of the Sth 
Company Artillery Volunteers in Edinburgh. 

On Wednesday morning, one of the water-pipes which conveys the 
water from Loch Katrine to Glasgow burst in the village of Maryhill, a 
few miles from Glasgow. The water rushed violently down a steep 
bank into the river Kelvin, making ravines and rugged channels in the 
streets, and carrying off the kerb-stones and causeway indiscriminately 
before it. In several places the water collected into large ponds, and a 
number of pigs narrowly escaped drowning. Considerable damage was 
done to gardens, avenues, and houses. A number of workmen are busily 
engaged repairing the pipe. 

The projected Inverness and Ross-shire railway, which is to traverse 
the district of country between the towns of Inverness and Dingwall— 
the farthest distance to which the iron line has yet reached in Scotland, 
and the inauguration of which, by the cutting of the first turf, took place 
on the 19th of September last—is now in active progress. 








* Great excitement has b en occasioned in Berwickshire by an unlooked-for | 


revelation which may lead to the clearing up of the murder in the Queen’s 
Park, Edinburgh, in August last. At the risk of any inaccuracy in the first 
edition of the story circulating from mouth to mouth, we subjoin the fol- 


lowing particulars :—Some time ago a dissipated Yorkshire tailor, who had | 


been working in the village, left for Edinburgh, in order to witness the 
Rifle Volunteer Review. He took to drinking there, remaining till his 
means were exhausted. Circumstances led him into the company of the 
girl on the night of the murder, and for the sake of the sinall sum of 3s. 6/7. 
in her possession le perpetrated the atrocious act. A companion had been 
either with him or been privy to the murder, and he told it as a profound se- 
eret to the man who now makes the confession, and who, from the upbraid- 
ings of conscience, had been unable to conceal the matter longer. The au- 
thorities in Dunse immediately made inquiry into the case. Woolthorpe, 
the name of the alleged murderer, left, as the deponent affirms, for York- 
» where he is probably still. The authorities there have been tele- 
phed. It happened that a photograph had been taken of Woolthorpe 
uring his residence in Berwickshire, and copies have been taken of it by a 
nse artist, and forwarded to the South; they may i 
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Foreign aud Colonial. 

Staurt.—The most important item of news from Paris is the ap- 
poaching departure of the Papal Nuncio. The Moniteur of Tuesday 
puts it in this shape— 

“The Papal Nuncio being about to proceed to Rome on leave for several 
weeks, and having solicited the honour of presenting his respects to the 


peror before departure, was received in audience yesterday by his | 
esty. 


_ Next, we have the following boutade in the Constitationnel, under the 
Signature of “* Boniface.” 

“The invasion of the Neapolitan territory by the Piedmontese army is 
Now an accomplished fact. Let us examine with the most scrupulous im- 
partiality the character and bearing of this event. 

@ sovereignty of states is the fundamental guarantee of the indepen- 
dence of peoples. “That sovereignty exercises itself in various ways. It 
may reside in a dynasty which transmits it, or in a nation which delegates 
it. As long as it acts within itself—within the circle in which it is circum- 
seribed by international law—it belongs to itself; it acts on perfect self- 

tty, and under its own entire responsibility before the opinion of the 
world from which one day the conscience of history will be cleared. 

The principle of the independence of regularly constituted autonomies 

its very well the political transformations of a people, the changes of 

a dynasty which are accomplished by its will, and the internal revolutions 

to which it is urged by it passions or interests. They are so many manifest- 

us of its sovereignty, which other states could not contest without com- 

ns their own. The mage of non-intervention, which our epoch has 

eld up as the result of the progress of international right, is only the 
consecration of those reciprocal guarantees, 


‘“* The application of these principles and of these rules to the facts which 
we wish to consider is a national deduction. If it suits the Neapolitans and 
Sicilians to make revolutions at home, that concerns themselves alone; but 
no foreign state, no more Piedmont than Austria, has the right to meddle 
in their internal affairs, or to impose any conditions whatever of a political 
existence by an armed intervention. 

** There 1s a difference between the invasion of Garibaldi and that of the 
Piedmontese army which must strike every one. Garibaldi was only a 
partisan, Before embarking for Sicily he had resigned his sword of com- 
mand; he obeyed what he considered his personal mission, and his acts 
were only binding upon himself, If it is true that among the volunteers 
enrolled in his enterprise there were strangers, he came, nevertheless, in the 
name of Italy, os an Italian, to create and direct internal revolution in the 
states of the King of Naples, It is not with his bands that he could conquer 
a people of ten millions of men—he could only communicate his own passion 
to it, and drag it along with him by the prestige attached to his name in a 
supreme struggle against a government struck by unpopularity. 

** The Piedmontese invasion bears quite another ene ter. It consti- 
tutes the direct interference of a regular state in an independent state. It 
is, consequently, an attempt struck against the sovereignty of the kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies by the King of Sardinia; and, as if everything should be 
strange and abnormal in this situation, the Piedmontese invasion took place 
without a declaration of war, while the representative of the King of Naples 
was stillat Turin. But the conduct of bin dmout is not only in opposition 
to international law, it is, moreover, in contradiction to all the principles 
which it has itself invoked, and which it now disowns. In fact, when the 
Roman Government appeared inclined to appeal to Neapolitan intervention 
to protect it against the menaces of a revolution, the cabinet of Turin did 
not hesitate to declare that it should consider the entrance of the army of 
ee! King of Naples into the States of the Church as a viclation of its neu- 
trality. 

** Only recently it challenged the right of the Pope to form a public force 
from foreign elements, and it is because the Sovereign Pontiff refused to 








] st, along with | 
other information, in tracing out the locality of Woolthorpe.—North Bri- | 





submit to a summons calling him to dissolve that force that his States have 
been invaded. By what strange inconsistency does Piedmont, which main- 
tained in so threatening a manner the principle of neutrality againt Governe 
ments that sought to protect themselves, violate it now with this audacity 
against those same Governments to upset them ? 

** There is more still; when Count Cavour sought to justify in his memo- 
randum the invasion of the Sates of the Church, he distinetly declared that 
Piedmont wished to prevent a revolutionary outbreak there, and that serious 
step on her part was a sort of military coup d'état directed principally against 
the influence of Garibaldi. 

**Ts Piedmont then now, by intervening in the Neapolitan states, going to 
combat Garibaldi? Evidently not; she is going to aid him. It is not at 
Naples, but at Gaeta, that the efforcs of the Piedmontese army will be tried. 

“Thus, in whatever point of view we take it, it is impossible not to 
deplore the conduct of Piedmont. The invasion of the States of the Church 
and that of the Neapolitan States throw a responsibility upon her which it 
is in vain to attentuate--it characterizes itself. It is not for us to exagge- 
rate it or lessen it. We have simply to state it. 

** Piedmont is reponsible to Europe for the initiative she has just taken. 
Europe constitutes a jurisdiction which finds itself naturally concerned by 
such great perturbations as those of which Italy is now the theatre. We 
| think that it appertains to her, and to her alone, to redress the disregarded 














right, and to remind Governments who disregard the law of the respect 
which is due to it, and which is obligatory on every state, as it is founded 
| on justice, civilization, and the interests of peoples.” 

The article of the Constitutionnel has had the unenviable privilege of 
displeasing all the other Paris journals, no matter of what shade of 

opinion. 
| In a long funeral oration lately pronounced in the Cathedral of Ore 
| leans by Bishop Dupanloup, in honour of the dupes of Catholic volun- 
teers who have fallen in defence of the temporal power of the Pope, a 
number of false assertions were made, and after the service copies of a 
telegraphic despatch, attributed to General de Goyon, were distributed 
among the congregation. That communication, dated September 7, and 
addressed to General de Lamoriciére, is as follows— 

‘*T have to inform you by the Emperor's order that the Piedmontese will 
not enter the Roman States, and that 20,000 French troops are to oceupy 
the different fortitied places in those States. Take all your measures, there- 
fore, against Garibaldi.” 

It is to that document that the Moniteur this morning alludes in the 
following official note— 

“Some foreign journals persist in speaking of a telegraphie despatch 
which the Emperor's Ambassador at Rome is said to have addressed to 
General de Lamoriciére, announcing to him the immediate assistance of 
French troops. We formally deny the existence of that despatch. The 


| Duke de Gramont could not have taken on himself the responsibility of such 


a step. It is simply to the French Consul at Ancona that he wrote, in 
order that the latter might have it in his power to give, in answer to false 
reports, the assurance that the invasion of the States of the Holy See, far 
from having taken place with the authorization of the Emperor's Govern- 


| ment, had excited its strong disapprobation. We may add that, at that 


period, our corps of occupation was not composed of more than two regiments 
of infantry, and that there was then no idea of increasing the number. 
How could it be therefore supposed that the French Ambassador could have 
promised General de Lamoriciére, and under circumstances which admitted 
of no delay, a support which the very force of things would not allow him 
to give >’ 

The Journal de Rome, it is said, will soon contain an answer to the 
paragraph in the Mowitew which denied the existence of the French Am- 
bassador’s or general's despatch to General Lamoriciére ; for one version 
of the story is that General Goyon sentthe paper. The best answer 
would be the despatch itself. ; 

The Bishops are displaying a most marked hostility to the Government. 
Pastorals, circulars, allocutions, and sermons denounce, and all but ime 
plore Divine vengeance on the invaders of the Papal States. One of the 
most daring in tone and language in the Bishop of Poitiers, whose allo- 
cution appears today, and of which one or two short extracts will give 
you a notion of the feeling of the French episcopacy— ° 

‘* The limits of iniquity are passed,” exclaims the Bishop, ‘* public mo- 
rality is openly mocked at, robbery seems to have b-come the new interna- 
tional code. Rome and its environs, we are now told, are more than what 
St. Peter ever possessed. Yes, it is true, much more than St. Peter ever 
had. for St. Peter dwelt in the catacombs, and he lived under Nero, who 
caused him to die on a cross. If the catacombs (I will not call you Nero, 
but some Cwsar of the Lower Empire holding sway at Nome) be all that you 
require for this spiritual chief of the old world, for the guide of 200,000,000 
of consciences, say the word. For our parts we are sure, we have no doubt 
whatever, thatthe successor of St. Peter will be always assisted from on high, 


} and he will know how to do his work in the catacombs, and even under the 


sceptre of tyrants. 
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The Monitewr, in all probability, speaks with some degree of truth 
when it says that the invasion of the Roman States was highly disap- 
roved by the “Government of the Emperor,” if by “‘ Government of the 
mperor ”’ it means the Foreign Department. Most people know that on 
this very point there has been long, a marked difference of opinion be- 
tween the Emperor and his Ministers; but it does not follow that his 
7 modifies his policy out of any deference towards his nominal 
advisers. 


Switjerlanit.—France and Switzerland are engaged in a squabble. 
A note which has been remitted by France to the Federal Council 
states that, independent of the insult offered to the French flag at Sion, 
a French subject was maltreated on that occasion. The French Cabinet 
claims, therefore, that a severe inquiry should be instituted on that point, 
and expresses a hope that the guilty parties will be punished and full 
satisfaction afforded to the injured party. The Federal Council has com- 
municated the French note to the Government of Valais, with a request 
that the inquiry which it had already instituted concerning the affair of 
the flag, should be completed by an examination of the fresh complaint on 
the part of France. ‘The Federal Council has communicated its reply to 
the late complaint on the part of France by means of a verbal note, 
wherein the Federal Council expresses its regret on account of the events 
at Geneva, but states that they could not be considered as an interna- 
tional offence. This note adds that the flags of ambassadors and consuls 
alone are placed under the protection of international rights, but not flags 
hoisted on vessels or railways, where every State has the right to pro- 
hibit the hoisting of foreign flags. 

A military commission, under the Presidentship of M. Steempfli, and of 
which General Dufour and the principal officers of the Swiss army form 
part, is sitting at Berne, to examine into the best means of securing the 
defence of Switzerland, particularly on the Western frontier, on the side 
of France. 


Russia.—The meeting at Warsaw today attracts great attention. 
The Emperor arrived at Wilna on the 13th, by railway. M. Kisseletf 
has left Paris, after interviews with the Emperor and the Papal Nuncio. 
The Prussian Ministers for War and Foreign Affairs will accompany the 
Prince Regent. 

Count Rechberg and General Crenneville will accompany Francis 
Joseph. It is now said to be more than doubtful whether the corps 
diplomatique will join the Emperor of Russia in his journey to Warsaw. 

The journals abound in comments, speculations, and predictions. + 
Nord says— 

** The more the great crisis in Italy hastens to a solution, the more is pub- 
lie attention drawn to the proximate meeting at Warsaw. We must warn 
our readers against false and premature conjectures. All that is allowed to 
be said as yet, without going beyond the truth, is that this event will have 
a decidedly pacific signification. The cireumstence that the Minister of 
War, General de Roon, ‘will accompany the Prince Regent to Warsaw, has 
given rise to all sorts of conjectures. Advices from Berlin state that it was 
the express wish of the Emperor Alexander that the honourable General 
should attend the meeting.” 

The St. Petersburg Gazette takes the same tone— 

“ Tf anything can be said beforehand respecting the Warsaw meeting, it 
is that it will tend to guard the peace of Europe from dangers and evil 
chances, »~.i that its result will be an eniententinn at which the whole of 
Europe will rejoice. An understanding between Sovereigns brings nations 
closer together, and averts war.” 

The Ost Deutsche Post, which is a semi-official organ of the Austrian 
Government, says— 

* We believe we can state that before leaving for Warsaw, the Emperor 
Francis Joseph will have taken decisive measures relative to the organi- 
zation of his empire, and especially as regards Hungary, which will prevent 
its being said that the interview at Warsaw intluenced a posteriori the in- 
ternal situation of Austria.” 


Grrmany.—The continental papers contain reports of the probable 
steps that will be taken by Austria to establish representative institu- 
tions. The Paris Pays says— 

** We are informed in a manner almost certain that the Austrian Govern- 
ment has resolved to effect serious reforms in its triple system—political, 
financial, and administrative. The Emperor, well advised by the Archduke 
Maximilian, whose liberal sentiments are well known, and also by old coun- 
cillors of the empire, from whom he was estranged before and during the 
last Italian war, has caused a constitution to be prepared, which we are as- 
sured has for its basis the elective principles with all the consequences 
flowing therefrom. It is thought that the Emperor will promulgate this 
constitution shortly after the Warsaw meeting, without, however, the rea- 
lization of this great political act being in any way connected with the re- 
sults of that interview.” 

One correspondence states that the new Austrian constitution will 
greatly resemble that which prevailed in France from 1830 to 1848, 

The Press, of Vienna, comments as follows on the numerous arrests 
which have lately taken place in Hungary— 

“In all our legislation we have not been able to find any enactment 
whatever which authorizes the removal of a citizen from his domicile with- 
out the judgment of a criminal court. It would be difficult to justify such 
a measure. The expulsion of a man from his place of residence to which 
he is bound by his private affairs and his family relations, perhaps by all 
his past existence, is a grave fact. . . . Forced residence in a particular 
place, especially within the narrow enceinte of a fortress, to which many 
citizens have been subjected, greatly resembles detention ; but detention is 
not legal except as a penalty pronounced by justice, or whilst awaiting trial. 
Our criminal code, it is true, admits the provisional arrest of a person ac- 
cused of crime or offence, but only in virtue of an order of the judicial au- 
thorities of the place where the crime or offence has been committed; and 
nosuch accusation has been made, no such order given in the eases to which 
we refer. . . . . Perhaps the Government, to avoid political prosecutions, 
at this moment has thought well to remove certain compromised persons, 
instead of giving them up to justice ; but such violations of the law ‘are 
liable to be subjected to painful interpretations.” 

The Ost-Deutsche Post, of the same city, also alludes to the same sub- 
ject, but somewhat less boldly— 

“* If we desire the immediate publication of the resolutions which the Go- 
vernment is about to take for the organization of Austria, and particularly 
for Hungary, it is because time presses. We have hitherto abstained from 
expressing the judgment of public opinion on the arrests and the orders for 
forced residences in particular places, which have excited so much sur- 
prise ; but we have been silent because we considered those measures as a 
temporary expedient of the Government, which occupies itself with the 











| Christians in the houses built by our soldiers, he advanced as fi 


great and decisive organic laws which will ameliorate the Situation both 
the whole and in details. It isthe more urgent that the publication of th ~ 
laws should take place without delay, as the measures to which we - 
cannot continue to be applied without very seriously compromising the ad 
putation of Austria abroad.” — 
The Trieste Gazette states that the number of persons arrested in that 
place on the charge of belonging to the Garibaldi recruiting committee ; 
fifteen. Some of them are foreigners from Naples, Bari, and Mofetta, 


| They are to be tried by a military court on the charge of recruiting for a 


hostile Power. 

The Oecsteereichishe Zeitung announces that Counts Nadasty and Thug 
have resolved upon quitting the Ministry. ’ 

The official Prussian Gazette contains a leading article upon the inter. 
view at Coblentz, in which it says— 

‘The cordial relations which have ever existed between England and 
Prussia will continue to exist if the two countries do not mutually misyp. 
derstand their true interests. These relations have become more deeply 
rooted, and have acquired increased firmness and extension by the conference 
at Coblentz, and by the ready exchange of views which then took place be- 
tween the leading statesmen of the two countries. In view of the present 
great complications in the European political system, the more satisfactory 
it is to be enabled to state that there was a coincidence between the views 
and opinions of England and Prussia on the great and important questions of 
the day.” The article thus concludes—* While the Warsaw interview js g 

roof of the good understanding cf Prussia with her eastern neighbours, the 
1appy results of the interview at Coblentz prove that Prussia understands 
how to cultivate the highly important interests by which she is bound to 
England.” 

A Berlin letter writer reports “ that the interview at Coblentz has 
proved the understanding between England and Prussia, both in the 
Eastern as well as the Italian questions. The Prussian note, which wil] 
shortly be sent to Turin, will be couched to the following effect. It will 
serve as a more detailed reply to the Sardinian memorandum of the 12th 
of September, which has already, perhaps, received a provisional reply, 
The note will allude to more recent events in support of the remon- 
strances of Prussia. It may be observed, that this note was drawn up 
after the interview between Baron Schleinitz and Lord John Russell,” 

The anniversary of the battle of Leipsic was celebrated on Thursday at 
Vienna by divine service, the garrison of the city being present. 


Hungary-— The Protestants and Roman Catholics of Hungary 
continue on the best terms. The Lutherans recently held a General 
Assembly, and put forth their wishes for a complete restoration of their 
old rights and privileges; including a demand, ‘That the Lutheran 
church, and not the Minister for Ecclesiastical Affairs, may determine 
what books shall be used in the Lutheran schools.” When the eccle- 
siastical business was terminated, a letter from General von Benedek was 
read, in which the Assembly was requested to abstain from all political 
discussion, as the Government wished to come to an amicable under- 
standing with it, and that without delay. 

After the first sitting of the General Assembly of the Lutherans was 
over there was a grand dinner in the Europe Hotel at Pesth. Several 
Roman Catholics of note were present at the dinner, during which some 
significant toasts were drunk. M. Emerich Ivanka, a thoroughbred 
Magyar, proposed the health of the senior superintendent, Sztromssky 
(a Slave), “‘who is a good Hungarian patriot, though he has addressed 
the General Assembly in the German language.” The Very Reverend 
Superintendent Szekacs drank to Dean Danielik, ‘‘the apostle of tolera- 
tion.” The Dean returned thanks, and expressed his surprise that the 
German Gustavus Adolphus Association should have determined to ren- 
der assistance to no Protestant communities in Hungary but those which 
have accepted the Imperial patent. ‘I am an admirer,” said the eccle- 
siastical dignitary, ‘of that disinterested Christian charity which at- 
taches no conditions to its benefits.” Before the dinner was at an end, 
the Protestants had drunk the health of the Prince Primate ot Hungary, 
of the Archbishop of Erlau, of a non-united Greek abbot who was pre 
sent, and of “ those distinguished patriots,” M. Francis Deak and Count 
Emerich Miko. 

Arrests continue. Count Edward Karolyi has been arrested at Salz- 
burg. The Count, it may be remembered, was arrested at his chateau in 
the spring for having got up a féte in honour of Count Széchényi. In 
August, having been released, he went to Ustend to join his Countess. 
Thence he procceded to Paris ; and on returning to Hungary he was ar- 
rested. He is now a prisoner at Vienna. His wife has been ordered not 
to leave her house. Lasslo Imre, one of the most influential men in the 
comitat of Szolnok, has been arrested at Szakacs. Four other gentlemen 
of high standing were sought by the Austrians, but they had fled. More 
than 200 Hungarians are detained in the prison at Josephstadt_on po- 
litical grounds. In the same prison a considerable number of Italians 


_are also confined. ‘I'he arrest of M. Ladislaus Decsey, the ex-Imperial 


Commissary for the Central Szolnok district, and of M. Emerich Lasslo, 
who was formerly the representative of that district, has increased the 
excitement in Hungary. Among other persons who have been taken into 
custody on the Theiss, are Messrs. Charles Hatyani and Szilagyi, twe 
wealthy landed proprictors. 


§ paim.—Queen Isabella has returned to Madrid. In the Puerta del 
Sol, a young fellow aimed a pistol at her, but it missed fire. On her 
arrival, a Council was to be held to consider the propriety of recalling the 
Spanish Minister from Turin. The Ministerial press energetically attac 
the policy of Sardinia. 

Judicial proceedings, have been commenced against the author of the 
attempt on the life of the Queen. The man, whose name 1s Rodrique 
Servia, has confessed his crime, and declared that he was employed by 
Nunez Pradeo, a deputy of the Cortes. 


Gurkey.—The Monitewr furnishes the latest news from Syria m8 
telegram from Constantinople, October 12— : . 

‘* General Beaufort d’Hautpoul has militarily oceupied Deir-el-Kamank 
After having established a provisional municipality, and installed | 

ar as Djieb- 
djemin, where he arrived on the 30th of September. On the same date, 
Fuad Pasha arrived at Garoun, in the valley of Bekaa. The two com~ 
manders-in-chief were to unite their corps-d’armée on the 2d of Henge 
From Beyrout, October the 8th, we learn that a disturbance has taken Pe “wh 
at Damascus, occasioned by the levy of the war-tax. General Bea 
d’ Hautpoul has distributed relief among the Christians.” si 
acco 


Much uneasiness is felt in Moldavia, Servia, and Wallachia, on 
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cou 
of the concentration of Russian troops in Bessarabia. The Karageorge- 
witch party in Servia were fomenting agitation. 

The Danube and Black Sea Railway was opened on the 4th of Octo- 
ber. This line starting from Tchernavoda runs to Kustendje on the 
Black Sea, a distance of 40 miles. It has been made at a cost of 
250,0007. It will enable the _corn merchants of Wallachia and Bulgaria 
to save 240 miles of transit, and relieve them of the necessity of 
incurring the dangers of Sulina bar. The port of Kustendje is to be im- 

roved by the construction of a mole, and ships will receive their car- 
riages from the railway platform. A correspondent of the Times, present 
at the opening ceremony, writes— 

«At ten o'clock this morning, Ethem Pasha, the Commissioner sent to 
represent his Msjesty the Sultan on the occasion, arrived at the station, 
where there was a train in readiness to convey his Excellency and suite and 
all invited to be present at the opening ofthe line from Tehernavoda. 
Before getting into the carriage, the Imperial Commissioner addressed the 
erowd assembled to witness the departure of the train. 
had, in conjunction with the Council of Public Works, inspected the line 


on the previous day ; that, although the stations and other necessary build- | 


ings were not yet finished, the work had, nevertheless, been so well and sa- 
tisfactorily executed as to warrant the declaration, which he had much 
pleasure in making, that the line was now formally placed at the disposition 
of the public. A prayer was then offered up by an imaum in attendance for 
the purpose, at the conclusion of which a general rush was made for the 
carriages. Far from displaying any reluctance to intrust their lives to the 
diseretion of the snorting and apparently restless monster about to convey 
us over forty miles of country at an unheard-of pace, and with whose nature 
and instincts they were so little acquainted, the people were with difficulty 
restrained from taking forcible possession of the train. A part of the cere- 
mony yet remained to be performed. Before the engine started, two luckless 
sheep were dragged forward, and underwent the process of having their throats 
cut, one on each of the rails over which the engine would pass, The blood 
of these first victims to rapid locomotion had an ugly appearance as it lay 
sprinkled over the line. It tended, nevertheless, to reassure some of the 
Pasha’s attendants, who did not seem to partake of the general eagerness to 

s themselves of their seats. On the strength of this propitiatory of- 
fering, they composed their countenances and hoped for the best, though one 
might see that their faith was sorely tried by the effurt. We stopped for 
some minutes at Medjidieh, a large village, rather more than half way along 
the line, which the recent Tartar immigration has increased, in appearance, 
at least, to the proportions of a town. Here large numbers of people were 
assembled to witness our arrival, and a strange and motley assemblage it 
looked. The distinctive features and costumes of the different races— 
Turks, Greeks, Albanians, Bulgarians, and several varieties of Tartars, 
among whom many of the women wore large rings in their noses—might be 
noted at a glance ; nor did the discharging of the carriages detract from the 
effect. There were naval, military, consular, or other uniforms of almost 
every nation of Europe to be seen on the platform. What struck me, too, 
at first sight, was the number of Englishmen wearing the uniforms of offi- 
cersin the army. One could almost have imagined the Crimean war Imd 
broken out anew. I took to inquiring, and the illusion vanished. The gen- 
tlemen were no more officers in her Majesty’s army thanI am, With the 
exception of Major Stokes, of the Engineers, one of our Danubian Commis- 
sioners, not one of the martial-looking personages who had caught my eye 
was, as far as I could ascertain, entitled to the uniform he wore. The con- 
ceit isa harmless one in Turkey, and, no doubt, the gentlemen in question 
would manifest far too much respect for their characters to sport their red 
coats and striped trousers on the platform of the Paddington or EustonSquare 
station. 

“ On arriving at Tchernavoda, we found a luncheon prepared in one of the 
corn warehouses newly built by the company on the bank of the Danube. 
These warehouses, handsomely built of stone, are three in number, of which 
one alone is as yet nearly finished. ‘They are of uniform size and contain 
three floors apiece. When completed, they will be capable of containing 
altogether 80,000 quarters of wheat, the greater portion of which may 
be shot directly into the company’s trucks in a very short space of 
time. This desideratum is, of course, effected by means of trams, on which 
the trucks run right under the centres of the various compartments of the 
granary.” 

After luncheon, the party returned to Kusteridge and dined there, 
toasting the Sultan, the Queen, and the railway company. 


€hings.—Advices have been received from the Peiho to the 12th of 
August, and very full letters to the 9th. From these we learn that the 
Allied fleets weighed anchor on the 26th of July, and were off the bar of 
the Peiho on the evening of the 27th. But the forces were not able to 
land until the 1st of August, and then the troops had to flounder through 
banks of mud. It is recorded that the men took off their lower clothing, 
and one brigadier led on his men in his shirt. Pehtang was selected as 
the leading place. An equal force of French and English disembarked, 
and were posted on the causeway leading to the town, mud being the 
clement on each side. That night they bivouacked on the causeway. 
Mr, Parkes, who had joined the force, went into Pehtang. He found 
the forts unoccupied, and the guns on the walls were wooden dummies ! 
A Chinaman showed him the spots where the Tartar garrison had placed 
mines, 

The forts were soon occupied by the Allies, and the mines dug out. 
Then it was found absolutely necessary to quarter the troops in the 
town. This led to the infliction of great suffering on the inhabitants, 
who were obliged to withdraw, and many killed themselves and their 
Wives and daughters. The Coolies plundered the place, and those who 
Were caught were punished. Sir Hope Grant rigorously infiicted punish- 
Ment on our men detected plundering, but the temptation was great, for 

¢ French made no scruple of supplying themselves with everything 
eatable. On the 3d and 4th, reconnaissances in force were made towards 
the forts at Taku, twelve miles distant, and some skirmishing took place. 
It is understood that the force moved out of Pehtang on the 10th, and 

tat, on the 12th, they attacked and carried the Tartar camp; on the 
Lith, they were to assault the forts of Taku. 

It is remarkable that the Pehtang people, complaining of the miseries 
they had to endure, bemoaned their hard fate in having to suffer for “ a 
Taku affair,” 

The Fatrie states that Mr. Bruce, the English Minister in China, had 
received a despatch announcing that the Emperor of China would be 
speed to conclude peace with the Allies after the capture of the Peiho 

The rebels are growing bold. They attacked Shanghai on the 18th 
of August, but were repulsed with artillery. They had posted up a pro- 
Clamation announcing their coming, and threatening vengeance unless 


He stated that he | 





city submitted to them. ‘The foreign residents formed a volunteer 


| 
| 


| corps. The greatest alarm prevailed, Trade was entirely stopped, 
| From Canton comes similar news to the 24th. It is that, “the principal 
| passes being in the hands of the rebels, trade was fettered.” 
| @em Sraland.—Advices from Taranaki to the 4th of August. No- 
thing had been done— 
** Major Nelson remains encamped within artillery range of the pah that 
was so unsuccessfully attacked, and occasionally throws a shell or two into 
| it, much to the discomfort of the occupants, who, when they see one coming, 
evacuate the place and take to the shelter of the fern. For all that, how- 
ever, they are neither disheartened nor idle. They have taken advantage of 
the respectful distance at which their assailants keep to make a forward 
movement in the way of fortification, and have built two new pahs between 
their old post and the camp. They seem thoroughly to comprehend the 
value of these extemporancous earthworks, and to be animated by the genius 
| of some native Todtleben, if we may judge from the zeal with’ which they 
multiply them at all available points. On the Tataraimaka block, which is 
in another quarter, and to the southward of the town, they have built no 
fewer than ten pahs, all pretty close together, and each capable of holding 
100 men. Indeed, they claim to have reconquered this block, and are said 
to have gone so far as to apportion it out among themselves for cultivation. 
With growing confidence, the natives are assuming more and more of an 
offensive attitude. They are beginning to destroy farm property, which 
they had hitherto respeeted—to burn the homesteads, and drive off the 
cattle; and they have made a more daring approach to the town than they 
had previously attempted. On the morning of the 4th of August, an alarm 
was given that the natives were approaching the town. The women and 
children rushed to the barracks for protection, and for a moment there was 
quite a panic. The natives, however, did not come nearer than a mile, and 
contented themselves with plundering some suburban houses, and stripping 
the lead from the roof of one house, evidently for the purpose of making 
| bullets,’’ 

General Pratt landed at Taranaki on the 4th. As a counter-move to 
anything like a general confederacy among the tribes, and in order to 
| prevent those uncommitted to the strife from being brought into sym- 
pathy with it, the Governor sought a conference with the chiefs who 
could be brought together, and sent a steamboat to fetch as many as 
would come to the place of mecting, near Auckland. Above a hundred 
chiefs, according to the New Zealander, answered his appeal. ‘The Native 
secretary, Mr. M‘Lean, having elicited their general views on the land 
and war questions, urged upon them the necessity of great caution with 
respect to the definition of boundaries, so as to prevent future quarrels, 

** The whole matter should be most carefully considered in their several 
tribes. There were some of them who blamed the Government for pur- 
chasing native lands for a small sum and re-selling them at a comparatively 
high rate to Europeans. But as he had always been careful to explain in 
all the purchases he had effected, the land was of little value in itself until 
English capital was expended upon it in the construction of roads, bridges, 
and other material improvements, without which there was little chance 
of their being able to take their produce to a profitable market. Land, 
again, was of little value where there was not a dense population to act as 
the consumers of its produce. While the natives were paid for their land, 
and the Provisional Government was at the expense of having the land so 
bought surveyed and divided, it awarded to each immigrant a certain pro- 
portion of land in exchange for his passage money from England, and thus 
gave a value to otherwise waste lands, and induced a large flow of con- 
| sumers for the products of Maori as well as European cultivation. This 
| practical argument was well understood by the Southern chiefs, many of 
whose ‘reserves’ have risen toa value in consequence of the influx of 
European population, which has made them men of considerable wealth. 
They have given their northern countrymen the benefit of their experience ; 
and the consequence is that the wisdom of selling their surplus land isa 
question that is most eagerly discussed each night in the respective hapus 
or cantonments. Nor do the native representatives satisfy themselves with 
talking over this and other matters; not a post departs without their 
sending to their ‘constituents ’ copious reports of what had transpired in 
conference. In fact, in more ways than one, all the most intelligent young 
chiefs are manifesting their determination to qualify themselves for ad- 
mission, on terms of thorough equality, into the colonial legislature. In 
this light, the present conference may be fairly regarded as a most effective 
training school in legislation; and the Maori delegates now assembled have 
more than once given expression to their strong desire to have the con- 
ference made a periodical gathering to be held alternately in the north and 
south of the colony.” 





Qustralia.—In Sydney, from which we have advices up to the 21st 
of August, the attention of the inhabitants is directed to the defences of 
the country. A great meeting had been held, to call upon the Govern- 
ment to embody a militia, and, at Randwish a rifle corps had been 
formed. The Commercial Bank had declared 15 per cent dividend, and 
the Australian Bank are at 10 per cent. 

A Ministerial crisis prevailed at Melbourne ; the last phase of which 
seems to point to the reinstalment of Mr. Nicholson, 

The Volunteer movement has sprung up in Australia with great force. 
The Legislature has sanctioned the enrolment of 10,000 men, if neces- 
sary. Numbers have joined. In consequence of the departure of the 
troops to New Zealand, all the Government buildings are protected by 
Volunteer sentries, Many Volunteers had offered their services for New 


Zealand. 


PMisrellancons. 

Summonses have been issued by Lord Palmerston for a Cabinet Coun- 
cil today, at the Premicr’s official residence in Downing Street. 

Mr. Samuel Laing, Member for the Wick Boroughs, and Financial 
Secretary of the Treasury, is appointed to succeed the late Mr. James 
Wilson as member of the Supreme Council at Calcutta. 

Coventry has been trying to induce Mr, Gladstone to allow a draw- 
back on Excise-duty on paper, or that the foreigner should be charged 
duty on all paper used in importing ribbons, But Mr. Gladstone, having 
first submitted the Coventry proposals to the Board of Inland Revenue, 
replies 

**T regret to say that the result is, that her Majesty’s Government cannot 
adopt either plan. I think that the amount of this evil is less than you es- 
timate it to be. But, be that as it may, I am of opinion that relief could not 
be granted in the former mode without giving rise to numerous applications, 
which would rest on similar grounds, and which, when awarded, would gra- 
dually break down the revenue from the Paper-duty. Mischievous as I 
conceive the continuance of that duty to be, I am under obligation to guard 
it equally with any other branch of the revenue so long as it continues to be 
leviable by law, 
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_“« A charge upon foreign paper used in and about the packing of forei 
silk would entail such annoyances, delays, and embarassments to trade, 
that it cannot be entertained.” 


Messrs. Palmer and Co., of Jarrow, are now building a steam ram which 
is attracting great attention, from her extraordinary constructions and 
enormous proportions. The vessel is the iron-plated ram frigate Defiance, 
building under contract for our Government. She is making most satisfac- 
tory progress; and is intended to carry thirty-six heavy Armstrong guns, 
Her iron casing will be 43 inches thick on the outside. Next that will be 
20 inches of timber, and inside of that the iron framing of the ship, which 
will be as strong as any already used for the largest sized vessels in the 
merchant service. Her deck-beams are made of Butterby’s patent beam 
iron, and the decks to be laid thereon will be of iron. The vessel will have 
water-tight wing passages, with water-tight doors, so that in case a shot 
should be driven through the immense sides of the vessel men may pass 
through the doors into the compartments and plug up the hole. Failing to 
do that, they can close the doors, and cut the chamber off from the other 
parts of the ship, keeping the water within it. ‘The stern post of the ship 
will be one of the largest, possibly the largest, forging ever made in this or 
any other country. The stem of the vessel will also be of enormous strength, 
and will in addition be fortified with plating, so that the ship may run any 
timber-built ship down with impunity. With the exception of the ends, 
which have been kept back by the difficulty in forging such a mass of iron 
as that necessary for the stem and stern, the whole is plated. Many of the 
armour plates are on the premises. Feathering and grooving those plates 
will be commenced at once, 

A life-boat is wanted on the coast of Lincolnshire. Mr. Henry Pease; 
M.P., suggests that Members of the House of Commons should subscribe 
for a boat, to be called after their late colleague, Herbert Ingram, the 
late Member for Boston. Subscriptions are received by bankers, and the 
National Life-boat Association, Adelphi. 





At the last sitting of the French Academy of Sciences, M. Leverrier 
announced, that on the 15th of September, Mr. Ferguson had discovered 
another small planet, in America. This new heavenly body, being diffe- 
rent from those lately discovered by MM. Chacornac and Goldschmidt, 
is the sixtieth on the list. 

Lord Brougham will preside today at the distribution of prizes in the 
Huddersfield Mechanics’ Institute. 

The health of the Earl of Derby is improving ; he is recovering from the 
weaknesses consequent upon his severe attack of gout, and his family and 
friends are confident as to his ultimate restoration to health. 

The Duke of Norfolk is very ill at Littlehampton; he has received the 
last rites and sacraments of his church from one of the Fathers of the Lon- 
don Oratory. 





The Stade dues will shortly cease to exist: 460,000/. has been named as 
the sum for which the toll is to be capitalized. Of this amount, Great Bri- 
tain pays one-third, Hamburg one-third, Prussia and the other States in- 
terested the remainder. When this proposal was submitted to Hanover, 
and the sum named, the Hanoverian Fe tomer consented to accept it if 
the republic of Hamburg would do so—a promise made, it is believed, in 
the expectation that Hamburg would refuse. Hamburg readily assented to 
a proposi'ion in which she sees her account very clearly. Our share of 
153,000. will be voted by the British Parliament with hardly a question, 
and the sooner the better. Fifteen-and-a-half years’ purchase of the Stade 
toll, although Hanover possesses no legal right to levy it, will not be con- 
sidered an extravagant price for the abatement of so great a nuisance, 


The Consuls of Parma and Naples at Ancona have been compelled to take 
down the arms of their former masters. 

**Tt appears,” says the Monde, ‘‘ that the Belgian Government refuses to 
recognize such Belgians as were made prisoners while fighting for the cause 
of the church, They have, it declares, lost their quality of Belgian subjects 
by taking service under a foreign prince.” 

The Prince of Hohenlohe, High Almoner of the Pope, and Archbishop of 
Odessa in partibus, has arrived at Vienna from Rome. 

It is reported at Vienna that Prince Petrulla, the Neapolitan Minister 
at the Court of Austria, is about to proceed to Warsaw, intrusted with a con- 
tidential mission from his Sovereign to the Emperor of Russia. 

A letter from Coblentz states that Lord John Russell, soon after his ar- 
rival there, received Baron de Schleinitz, and afterwards visited that gentle- 
man, and had long conferences with him and with Prince de Hohenzollern, 
President of the Prussian Council of Ministers. 

Two new pamphlets are anounced; one by M. Trubetskoi, a Russian, 
bearing the strange title of La Russie Rouge, and advocating a Franco-Russian 
alliance in favour of *‘ nationalities.”” The second, entitled Les Deux An- 
nexions, is a strong attack on Austria. 

The newly-born prince, the son of the Emperor, has been nominated chief 
of the Kurinski infantry Regiment, and will be also added to the muster-rolls 
of the Ireobraschenski and Pawlowski Regiments of Life Guards, to his 
Majesty’s Cuirassier Regiment of Life Guards, and to the Rige Battalion of 
the Imperial Family. 

An English church in the town of Tammerfors, Finland, where there isa 
large number of our countrymen, is projected, with educational anxiliaries 
for the children. The British Consul at Helsingfors, Mr. Woodfall Crowe, 
appeals for subscriptions from home. 

Professor Beasley opened the Winter Session of University College on 
Tuesday, with an introductory lecture ‘or. the relation of history to po- 
litical science.” 

The Melbourne Herald, of August 25, states that ‘‘ the exploration expe- 
dition has at length got under way. On the oceasion of their departure, on 
Monday last, from the Royal Park, several thousands of persons assembled 
there to bid them God speed on their highly interesting though perilous 
journey. Considering the general equipment of the party, and the supposed 
advantages that will accrue from the use of camels, no expedition has 
started in any of the Australian colonies under more favourable aus- 
pices.” 

A mutiny of Swiss troops broke out at Samarang, in Java. Nine muti- 
neers were killed, and thirty-five were sentenced to be hung. A similar 
rising, intended by the Swiss troops throughout Java, has been discovered. 
Recent advices state that the Dutch were defeating the natives in Borneo. 

The Northern Bee publishes a letter of a late date from the Amoor, ac- 
cording to which the development of that province is going on in the most 
satisfactory manner, and the means of communication were increasing every 
day. The four small iron screw-steamers built at Hamburg had safely 


arrived out in the ship San Francisco, and were being put together. When ; Government from Salo to Limone on the opposite shore, 








rae, 
ready for use, they are to be employed in the regular navigation of th 
Amoor, and will be able to ascend that river as far a3 Tschita, e arrival 
of the Steinwarder, also from Hamburg, with a large and valuable cargo, j 
also reported, after a voyage of five months, and touching first at Hakodadl 
to obtain provisions and water.—London and China Telegraph, . 





Mr. Sheridan Knowles was drowned in the Baltic by the wreck of th 
steamer Arctic. So said the papers; but a friend of Mr. Knowles Wists 
next day to say he was not a passenger in the Arctic at all, but quietly re. 
siding at Torquay. 

The Christian Frecman gives some statistics on the spread of Unitarian. 
ism—‘‘ One hundred years ago, there were somewhere about one hundred 
Unitarian Ministers in the world ; now there are nearly three thousand dis- 
tinctly so. There was then a population of about fifty thousand Uni. 
tarians, principally in Transylvania, now there are about two millions 
of Christian Unitarians. One hundred years ago, there were about one hun- 
dred and twenty Unitarian churches, now there are not less than three 
thousand five hundred.” 


In the Budget of Holland for next year, 4000 florins are put down for the 
encouragement of learning and science. Among other undertakings to be 
patronized are a general dictionary of the Dutch language, and a work eon. 
taining} a description of all the insects in the country, and the best means 
of destroying them. 

The municipality of Madrid has approved of plans for laying out an ex- 
tensive site, in thestyle of the Champs Elysées at Paris; the expense of 
executing this will be considerable, and the ground alone has cost 4,000,000 
reals (1,000,000 fr.). , 

The famous crystal throne which Shah Jehan counted amongst the most 
valuable of the splendid trophies which adorned his palace, has been sent to 
England in the Saladin. But little is known of its history prior to its hay- 
ing come into his possession, Subsequently, on the taking of Delhi by the 
Mahrattas, they made a great effort to destroy it by fire, but succeeded only 
in injuring its appearance, the heat to which it was subjected having caused 
it to crack and open out in seams. It consists of a single mass of rock crys. 
tal, two feet in height by fourin diameter, and is shaped like a sofa cushion, 
with tassels at the corners.—Letter from India, 

Mr. Thomas Vseper, a tradesman, was held to bail by Sir Robert Carden, 
on Saturday, for having addressed two letters to Mr. Simon Lazarus Miers, 
of Houndsditch, calculated to provoke a breach of the peace. 

The last feature in advertising was seen in the Zimes of Monday; four- 
and-a-half columns of the advertising pages were devoted to a publication 
oe libretto of the successful new opera, Robin Hood, at Her Majesty's 
Theatre. , 


The Swiftsure sailed from Melbourne for England on the 11th of August, 
with 70,623 ounces of gold, and the Water Nymph on the 23d, with 80,453 
ounces, making together 151,076 ounces, worth 604,000/. The Red Jacket, 
reported by the previous mail, is also at sea, with 38,129 ounces, valued at 
152,000/., making the aggregate on the way hither 756,500/. The latter 
vessel is now due. 

Information continues to arrive of serious losses on the shipping of the 
North-eastern ports from the recent storms in the Baltic. The Elizabeth of 
North Shields, and the Sir John Rennie of Blyth are lost. The crew of the 
latter were gallantly saved by the French schooner Emmeline. Two mis- 
sing Blyth vessels are accounted for, the Mead which has reached Bridling- 
ton Bay, and the Ocean Queen which reached Cuxhaven. 

The new ship Isabella, belonging to Mr. George Dawson, of Blyth, which 
was on her first voyage out, and fifty other vessels, have been burat in a 
conflagration at Constantinople. 

Two more Tyne vessels have been lost; the George Donthwaite, Captain 
Tatlock, at Revel, on her voyage to Cronstadt; all the creware saved. The 
Emma was lost in the North Sea; her crew were forty-eight hours in the 
tops before being rescued by a Prussian vessel. 

On Tuesday, the Tyne overflowed, and some damage was done to the 
dwellers in the lower parts of Newcastle and Shields. It is many years 
since a similar occurrence took place. 

We have to notice a new feature in connexion with the Hull Rifle Corps. 
A singing class has been formed by members of Captain White's company, 
so that while on the march the battalion may now be enlivened with voeal 
as well as instrumental music. Several songs and choruses, and especially 
the chorus in J/ Zyovatore, are at present in course of rehearsal.—Zastern 
Counties Herald, 

An accident occurred on Saturday last to the Comte de Paris, while hunt- 
ing, by which he sustained a fracture of one of the bones of the right leg. 
Fortunately, the accident happened near Claremont, and Dr. Izod, of Esher, 
who was on the spot, lost no time in setting the injured limb. 

In an American letter dated Truxillo, September 18, we read—* General 
William Walker was shot on the 12th instant, at eight o’clock a.m. He 
showed throughout the greatest coolness, not even changing colour when 
walking from the prison to the plaza, where he was shot. ‘Two soldiers, 
with drawn swords, advanced in front of him, and three, with fixed bayo- 
nets, followed bim. In his right hand he carried a hat, and in his left a 
crucifix. Before taking his seat on the fatal caquete, he requested the 
priest in attendance, inasmuch as he could not speak loud enough to be 
heard, to say to the people that he asked the pardon of all whom he had in- 
jured in his present expedition, &c., which is variously reported by various 
persons. He then sat down, A file of ten soldiers advanced and fired on 
the instant. He died at once. The soldiers gave three cheers, and all was 
over. His remains have been decently buried, with the usual rites of the 
church. I think there was a deep feeling of nemo | for his fate on the 
part of the people generally, nor does there appear to be any spirit of vit- 
dictiveness on the part of the Government and its officers. Rudler is con 
demned to four years’ imprisonment ; but I think he will be liberated before 
long.” 

An American phrenologist lecturer the other day at Manchester told the 
following story—** A man came to his office about fifteen years ago, Wit 
the question, ** What can I do best ?”” The lecturer asked him what he 
and he replied, ** I make soap for a living.”” He then examined his head, 
and told him that of all professions a military career was most suited to lim, 
and that if he ever had the opportunity he should get the command of an 
army in the cause of right, for there his talents would shew themselves 
the greatest advantage. He had done so, and Garibaldi, that man, was now 
telling a tale on the destiny of Europe. 

Certainly Garibaldi’s renown induces some people to ‘ fool themselves to 
the top of their bent” in quackery. Garibaldi, was in the “ military pro 
fession”” in South America more than fifteen years ago, and never made sap 
for a living. 

A dreadful accident occurred last week on the Lake of Garda. The a 
ofa gunboat, which has been running regularly, with permission of t 


exploded, and pre 
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eighty persons into the Lake. Only the captain and some of the 
were saved. The whole family of Count Guerrieri, of Verona, com- 
‘sing eight persons, were lost; and the family of Count Arrighi, of Salo, 


prising 


suffered the same fate, The number of victims is about seventy. 


A retcrn to an address of the House of Lords, dated July 30, 1860, gives 
lowii 
per 9—The number of plaints entered in 1858 was 738,854; in 
1859, 714, 2. The amount of sums sued for in 1858 was 1,908,219/; in 
1859. 1754,9717. The number of judgments entered in 1858 for plaintiffs 
875, q : 
13902; in 1859, 17,950. The amount for which verdicts for plaintiffs were 
entered in 1858 was 965,533. ; in 1859, 851,732/. ; and the number of judg- 
ments ente 
and 1859, 3631. 


aaa RNR 
POSTSCRIPT 
SaTurRDAY Mornine. 

Some later items of news have arrived from Italy and Vienna, but they 
are chiefly explanatory. 

The committee of the Piedmontese Senate, in its report on the An- 
nexation Bill, fully adopts the views of the Ministry, both as regards 
Naples and for Rome and Venetia. While desiring the maintenance of 
the Pope at Rome, it no longer admits the temporal sovereignty even in 
principle, and declares that the Romans ought to be admitted within a 
given time to enjoy the benefits of the institutions with which the rest of 
Italy has been endowed. ‘The report proposes the adoption of the bill 
without any change. 

We have two lively accounts of the recent political disturbances in 
Naples, because there was a desire to postpone the vote on annexation. 
These scenes occurred on the 13th— 

“ Garibaldi came, this morning, to Naples, to resume possession of the 


government, after accepting the resignation of the Pro-Dictator. The | 


Mazzinians posted up a placard, declaring that the prohibition which M. 
Pallavicini had directed against the clubs was specially intended against 
their National Unitary Association, but that Garibaldi, by an authorization 
signed with his own hand, had taken that persecuted body under his aus- 
piees, and that it was going to pacifically resume its meetings. On this an- 
nouncement, an immense manifestation was organized in fhe twinkling of 
an eye throughout the whole city. Great agitation prevailed here all yes- 
terday, in consequence of the resignation of the Ministry and of the Pro- 
Dictator, Almost every man in the streets bore in his hat or cap a ‘ si,’ to 
intimate that he was in favour of immediate annexation; and whoever 
ventured to appear without that mark was hiesed by the lower classes. 
Processions went through the city with flags, and in the evening with 
torches, the cry of si, si being raised every half minute, with groans for the 
Mazzinians. Garibaldi, finding that the tumult increased, sent for the 
Commander-in-chief of the National Guard and the principal officers, and 
said—I have been informed that the National Guard wished to make 
an armed demonstration. I should be sorry for that. They are angry with 
Mazzini, and they are to blame, Mazzini is my friend. He thinks with 
me, that Italy cannot do without Victor Emmanuel. This is my opinion, 
and that of every clear-sighted man. If senseless men dare to excite dis- 
turbance woe be to them.’ Jicutenant-General de Sauget replicd—‘ The 
National Guard I answer for; it does not wish for any dae demonstra- 
tion, but the country is very agitated. It had learnt with pain the resigna- 
tion of the Pro Dictator, and the postponement of the Plebiscite, and it 


loudly redemands the Plebiscite and the Pro-Dictator.’ Garibaldi answered | 


—‘Pallavicini is my friend, but he is too susceptible. 1 have accepted nis 
resignation, and I cannot change my word. As to the Plebiscite, you shall 
have it, but you will also have the Parliament.’ However, afterwards the 
whole affair was arranged, and the resignations were withdrawn.” 

Then the Dictator addressed the people from the balcony of the 


Foresteria, the place whence he spoke to them on his entry into Naples. | 


This is the first public appearance Garibaldi has made for nearly a month 
in Naples, and as such created a considerable crowd, possibly of 3600 or 
4000 persons. He was accompanied by all his staff, and a good number 
of officers. He spoke very slowly and distinctly, and his words, as far 
fhe? could be taken down amidst the murmurs of the multitude, were 

“ My Friends—There are persons here who, in consequence of certain 
changes in the state of affairs, have made themselves busy in exciting dis- 
content and ill-humour among this brave people. That is the reason why 
:~ before you this morning to address you from this baleony. 

“You have heard of the doings of the ‘ Cacciatori delle Alpi’ in Lom- 
bardy, Those persons who excite this discontent are the shme who pre- 
vented me last year from marching at the head of 25,000 men, and many 
more who would have joined me, to liberate unhappy Venice. They are 

who wanted to prevent me from my expedition to Sicily. They are 

#@ same who sent La Farina to Sicily to stir up discontent there, and who 
Wished the annexation of Sicily alone; which would have prevented me 
from making war against Francis II. But we wil! counteract their in- 

. I assert it to this brave people. 

“You have, I trust, sufficient faith in Garibaldi to believe what he says, 
and if you are anxious in future —if dissatisfaction should again present it- 
self, let the good people of Naples come tome! Let them send me a depu- 
tation of their own choice. Whether there be counts or marquises in it, 
matters little to me. I will then explain to them, and through them to 
You, the motives of my conduct; and rest assured that 1 know how to pre- 
ome both order and tranquillity. 

I have today letters from the ‘Re Galantuomo,’ Victor Emmanuel. 

will soon be among us, and will place himself at the head of his brave 
soldiers. Nothing will or shall oppose itself to our making ourselves an 
United people, and united, too, in spite of all who wish to hinder us.” 





Aletter from Vienna attributes some curious expression to Francis | 


} expressions from which the Liberals derive hopes. ‘* Count 
rg having exposed to his Majesty the propositions of the majority 
and the 
in favour of the former, because the said liberal tendencies could only end 
in disorder and in the ruin of Austria, his Majesty answered, * The 
would at least support my government by their side, whereas 

tse gentlemen of the majority wish to put my government entirely 
Gal in order to take its place!’ The other mot was this—Count 
Uchowski haying presented a list of members of the Council of the 
classified according to their opinions, the Emperor said, ‘ In 


summary of the business of the County Courts in the years | 


5,952; in 1859, 424,550; the number for defendants in 1858, was | 


red for sums above 20/. and not exceeding 50/. in 1858 was 4968 ; | 


minority of the Council of the Empire, and having pronounced | 


| seeing those names of the majority, I am struck by the idea that all that 
these gentlemen possess, ol all they are, have come to them by in- 
heritance; whilst in the minority alone are men who have acquired all 
their property by their own efforts.’ ” 

| _ A telegram, dated Calcutta, September 24, says that Captain Green, of 

| Bombay, an invalid residing in the Neilgherry Mountains for the benvfit 

| of his health, has been murdered by his servant. Another Waghcer 

| rising, of an unimportant character, has taken place at Kattiawar. | 

| 

} 

| 





The Globe makes some capital remarks on the French Bishops in their 
relation to the French Emperor— 

‘** What sort of figure France self-stultified would make in history, her 
episcopal pastors need not be supposed greatly to care. But what sort of 


— | figure, we are disposed to ask, do ow | make themselves in their present, 


| 
| compared with their previous attitude and bearing towards her Lmperial 
ruler?) When Napoleon ILI. might have fitly been greeted with decent 
; frankness and honest counsels of liberal internal administration, nothing 
but the voice of the most unmeasured adulation was heard from the high 
places in the French Church. When what he wants now is honest counsel 

still of liberal external policy, pursued with pure pacific purpose, the epis- 
copal charges teem with covert accusation of the power they adulated so 
long as they thought its secular arm at their service, and with overt incite- 
ments to a crusade of Papal fanaticism throughout France and Europe. 
They have mistaken their century ; but henceforward surely their century 
ean no longer, intellectually or morally, mistake them.” ' 

MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnanor, Fripay AFrrennoon, 

The demand for accommodations in the early part of the week was greatly 
increased in consequence of the very general belief that the Bank Directors 
would, at the weekly court on Thursday, raise the minimum rate of 4 per 
cent to 43, oreven d percent. This expectation was naturally based upon 
the recent serious withdrawals, which, although much less important in 
amous.t, have not yet entirely ceased. The court broke up, however, with- 
out any change being resolved upon, and, contrary to all expectation the 
Consiil Market, instead of becoming firmer, actually declined in the afternoon, 
about § percent. The Funds have had a tendency downwards the whole 
week, owing to an immense quantity of stock ready to be sold at every ad- 
vance in values. ‘The last prices to day show little alteration upon the 
closing on Saturday, but there seems every disposition to realize whenever 
a favourable opportunity occurs. The weather } ised 


a8 again exercised an un- 
favourable influence all the week, Consols for Money close 42% 92], and for 
the 8th November Account, 92] 93. Bank Stock, 229 231; Indian Stock 
marks, 221, and the Five per Cent, 103 103}; Exchequer Bills, par 3s, 
prem. Moncy in the Stock Exchange has averaged 3 34 per cent. Today 
— is greater ease, but the demand continues important both in and out of 
oors, 

The principal operations in the Foreign Market have taken place in Mexi- 
ean stock, which has experienced considerable daily fluctuations, at one 
time reaching 23, and closing this afternoon 222 22}; Peruvian Four-and-a 
half per Cents, 94 95; Ditto Three per Cents, 78 74; Ditto Dollar Bonds, 
83 84; Ditto Uribarren, 83 84; Sardinian Bonds have been in demand and 
leave off steady at 5687. Business in other Securities has not been of an 
extensive character, although upon the whole there has been more inquiry 
than for several accounts. Chilian Six per Cents are nominally 100 102; 
and Venezuela Three per Cents dull at 22} 23}; Ditto One-and-a-half per 
Cent, 12 13; Gren: Active steady, 16 17; and the Deferred, 6 6}; 
Brazilian Four-and-a-half per Cents firm and in demand, 87} 88}; 
Turkish Six per Cents quiet, 69 70; and the New Ditto, 5455; Victor Em- 
manuel, 96 97; Russian, 103 105; Spanish Three per Cents, 48 49; Ditto 
Deferred, 393 40} ; Ditto Certificates, 6) 63. Money was scarce during the 
settling on Tuesday last. 

Railway Shares have been extremely active all the week, and the leading 
lines have all experienced severe and sudden alterations. Leeds, after 
fluctuating at least 2 per cent, finally close 118} 1183; Chester and Holy- 
head, 52} 53}; Loudon and North-Western, 1003 101; South-Eastern and 
Dover lea off 2 per cent higher, namely, 86 86}; Manchester, Sheftield, 
and Lincoln, 47! 48; Great Northern, 114115; Great Northern A Stock, 
115117; London and Brighton, 113 115. Midland advanced about 3 per 
cent, declined 1} per cent, and closes finally 1} per cent better than on Sa- 
turday last, 1344 1543; Great Western, 753 74. The Markets ave rather 
dull late this afternoon, and prices have a slightly downward tendeney. 
Eastern Counties, 53} 533. The French Market has been steady, and, with 
the exception of Lombardo-Venetian, prices have been made in an upward 
direction. Orleans, Tours, and Bordeaux, 54 55; Namur and Liege, 7! 84; 
Lyons, 36 37; Lombardo-Venetian, } 2 dis.; Paris and Strasbourg, 20 26; 
Luxembourg, 6} 63. A little more business has been negotiated in the 
latter, and the Market closes dull, 

Indian Shares have been in slight demand for investment, but no im- 
provement has taken place in quotations—East Indian, 99} 100; Great 
Indian Peninsular, 96 97; Bombay and Baroda, 93 94; and Madras, 93 94, 
In Miscellaneous and other shares and securities no business of importance 
has been transacted, and consequently prices are without material change. 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OcTORER 15, 

Bankrupts.—Acrrep Sitvesren, New Dorset Place (not Dorset Street, as before 
advertised, Clapham Road, photographic artist--Eesenr Lampiey, Charles Street, 
Soho Square, tailor—Roserr Enwanp Marrix, Brighton, surgeon—Henry Enoar 
Morecan, Oxford, confectioner—Fraxk Apams, Hammersmith, lighterman—W1tL- 
Liam Joun Cox, Fetter Lane, grocer—Moses Mosrs, Devonshire Square, City, mer- 
chant—Watrer Lawrance, Budock, Cornwall, cow-keeper—Joun Turner, Hali- 
fax, grocer—Josreru Marurws, Holywell, Flintshire, innkeeper—Jonn RowborHam 
and James Snaw, Manchester, picture-dcalers 

Scotch Sequestrations.—M‘Purnsox, Aberdeen, innkeeper—Browy, Glasgow, 
wine-merchant—Grusp, Fife, farmer—Cuarvy, Kingston, Renfrew, merchant— 
Anperson, Partick, builder—Mvurpocn, Corry of Torridon, shepherd, 











FROM THE LONDON GAZETTRF, OCTOBER 19, 

Bankruptcies Annulled.—Isaac Suanman, Spalding, Lincolnshire, upholsterer— 
Marks Lxorotpy Mciter, Aldermanbury Postern, watch-manufacturer. 

Bankrupts.—Tuomas Myorr, Manchester, grocer—Epwarp Hote, St. Paul's 
Road, Bow Common, chemist—Warrer Baxyuam, Hounslow, grocer—WiItiiaM 
Gityarp and Samve. Browy, Bradford, Yorkshire, wool-staplers—MAnwanine 
Witsox Botrox, Waterloo Road, commission-agent—Witiam Hexey Hanes, 
Sydney Place, Commercial Road East, mantle-manufacturer—Jony Lipprs., Dye 
Nook, Durham, butcher—Rosert Warrr and Co., Nottingham, lace-manufacturers 
—Perrer Doyir, Wapping Wall, sail-maker—Jacon Roorrs, Shrewley, Warwick- 
shire, builder-—Cuanies Dwetiry, Clarendon Terrace, Bow Road, whe Iwright— 
James Josi1an Sreruenson, Crawford Street, Bryanstone Square, cabinet-man ifac- 
turer—Joun Tompson, Barnard Castle, Durham, currier, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


VICTOR EMMANUEL AND COUNT CAYOUR, 

Tur new position of the Italian question has been signalized by 
two notable events—the vote of the Turin Parliament, and the 
march of Victor Emmanuel into Naples as the leader of the Italian 
army of liberation. 
be better appreciated six montlis hence than it is now, have becn 
illustrated, most appropriately, Victor Emmanucl’s march by a 
noble proclamation, and the vote at Turin, by Count Cavour’s 
solid, comprehensive, and eloquent speech. Practically, Italy has 
taken a totally novel step—she is acting for herself. An Italian 
army is in motion, not for dynastic, but for national interests. 
Up to 1859, Austria was the Power which set forces in motion in 
Italy, and crushed a noble people under an alien rule. She 
crossed the Po, she threatened on the Ticino, she brought a pres- 
sure to bear upon Naples, she occupied the States of the Church, 
France also strove with her in ancient rivalry; the German and 
the Gaul moulding Italy after their brute fashion. But Italy 
made progress, notwithstanding, towards a separate, independent, 
and united existence as a state. King Victor Emmanuel, sue- 
ceeding a noble sire, defeated but not disgraced, did, as he boasts 
and as he has a right to boast, “‘ strengthen freedom in an epoch 
not very favourable to freedom,” at an epoch when despotic Aus- 
tria was triumphant in Hungary as well as Italy, and despotic 
France triumphant at Rome. He gave freedom to the press, to 
trade, to conscience, to education, when the press, when trade, 
when conscience, when education lay, as they now lie, fettered 
among surrounding nations. 

Guided by his father’s example, advised by sage and _ patriotic 
counsellors, he followed that course, through dark days and 
bright days, which “raised Piedmont to the rank of Standard- 
bearer and arm of Italy,” and himself to that post of National 
Leader which he has so nobly won, and so well sustained. When 





These two events, and their vast scope will | 


nalists of Franee, in despite of the stranger, has raiscd hi 
standard and his arm, not, as he proudly boasts to impose his will 
on the people, but to see that they rom fs manifest that will, and 
to make it respected. , 
This is the policy which is now in course of exccution. But here 
we encounter a curious fact. If we were to judge by the language 
of the semi-oflicial press in Paris, and by the accumulation of 
French troops in Rome, we should believe that the French Em. 
peror became hostile to Italy, from the moment that she snapped 
her leading strings and began to run alone. The Constitutionnel 
harps upon the “ audacity,” the “inconsistency,” of Piedmont 
her violation of international law, her disregard of law, and so on, 
just as if Piedmont were not an Italian but a German power, and 
we were in 1859. It has been well said that if France really went to 
war for an “idea,” that idea must have been the right of Italy to 
choose her own institutions, and that it scarcely becomes a French 
journalist, inspired or uninspired, to lecture Piedmont for doing 
her uttermost that Italy may realize the ideal of France. It jg 
nonsense to talk of international law in the case of outlawed 
Naples. But it so happens that international law has not been 
violated. Civil war arose in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, and 


| the monarch was driven up into a corner, not by force, but by 
| the defection of a whole country, and two-thirds of a large army, 


| and either party had a right to call in aid. 


King Francis ealled 
upon Europe, but Europe did not come; the Neapolitans and 
Sicilians called upon the recognized sovereign of Italy to settle an 


| Italian dispute, and he has gone to fulfil his duties “as a King 
| and as an Italian,” and not, as the Constitutionnel asserts, “to 


| armed intervention.” 


impose any conditions whatever of a pelitical character by an 
There is a broad distinction between the 


| occupation ef Rome by the French in 1849, and the progress of 


Victor Emmanuel into Naples in 1860, The French did go to 
Nome to impose political conditions by an armed intervention, and 


| they have remained there ever since tor that purpose. 


war broke out in the East, firm to his purpose, he sent his troops | 


to the Crimea, with the hearty consent of his people, that he might 
“‘thereby acquire for Italy the right of participating in all acts 
concerning the interests of Europe.” Then came 1859. Happily 
for Italy it suited the policy of the French Emperor to help Pied- 
mont in striking a blow which should lessen the weight of Aus- 
trian power in the Peninsula, and curtail that monarchy of ter- 
ritory and of influence it had usurped. Side by side with French, 
Italian regiments vindicated their ancient renown, the ‘‘stan- 
dard ” was firmly borne into the throng and tumult of battle, and 
the ‘“‘arm” struck heavily upon the ranks of ancient foes, But 
Italy, as Italy, had not acted alone, hardly by or for herself. 
“Policy,” as Victor Emmanuel truthfully records, ‘‘ put an end 
to the war,” just as policy had caused it to break out. Then it 
was that the people of Italy showed some consciousness of their 
real strength. Policy would have parcelled Italy out into a Con- 
federation. But the national spirit was too strong for policy. 
Nevertheless, to secure the union of provinces whose rulers had 
fled, rulers who could not return, Victor Emmanuel was obliged 
to pay tor the aid he had received. It was a dark hour when the 
price was exacted. To support the principle of ‘ national recon- 
struction,” says the King, “1, for the good of Italy, made the 
sacrifice which cost my heart the dearest; I renounced two most 
noble provinces of the kingdom of my ancestors.” May the gift 
not be more fatal to the giver, than it has proved to the receiver! 
So far Italy and her aspiring champion had acted in conjunction 
with alien arms. She had gained much; she had shown how 
fully prepared she was for freedom; how orderly she could be 
under native rule; and thereby she won unity, so far, and the 
respect of free Europe in its entirety. She showed her civil as 
well as her military virtues; she tested her strength in both ca- 
— in government as well as in war; and though the King 
ost provinces he was forced to surrender—there was a French 
army in Lombardy, as well as in Rome—two most noble provinces, 
Italy had won and deserved—her freedom. Victor Emmanuel 
had acted loyally towards those Italian princes, who were. the 
slaves of foreign Powers—to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, to the 
Pope, to Ferdinand of Naples and his son, But they chose the 
cause of the stranger from whom they had sprung, by whom their 
tottering thrones had been supported for half a century, and with 
the stranger they fell. 

But something more than a great advance towards unity was 
included in the gain of 1859, The war ended with the declara- 
tion of the principle of non-intervention. Thenceforth, if there 
were Italian quarrels, Italians must restore order. Thenceforth, 
if that principle so solemnly proclaimed be observed, Italy was to 
act for herself. Following up this gain, the Turin Government 
has taken that new step in the history of the Italian movement 
which we have described. Speaking and fighting in the name of 
Victor Emmanuel, Garibaldi overran Sicily and Naples. A new 
danger arose—that fanatical politicians should impel Garibaldi 
into headstrong courses, and divide Italy into sects, her curse 
from of old. ‘* All Italians,” says the King, ‘“‘turned to me that 
I might avert the danger. It was my duty to do it,” he exclaims 
with unfaltering energy, “‘ because in the present emergency it 
would be no moderation, no wisdom, but weakness and impru- 
dence, not to take with a strong hand, the direction of the na- 
tional movement for which I am_ responsible before Europe.” 
Hence this great fact in modern Italian history—an Italian King 
with Italian troops alone, without the aid of the stranger, nay, as 
it would appear from the solemn lectures of the instructed jour- 











The speech of Count Cavour in the free Parliament of Turin is 
a worthy complement to the noble proclamation of Victor Em- 
manuel, Both prove that the head and arm of Italy are sound, 
Accused of diplomatic trifling with truth, Count Cavour declares 
he thinks it best that Governments and Parliaments should speak 
out, for this is the age of publicity, and publicity creating opinion 
overthrows or consolidates nations as much as arms, Count Ca- 
vour is of M, de Persigny’s opinion—that it is best to be frank 
and candid, an opinion he could not prevail upon his friend and 
Emperor to adopt in 1859, The Piedmontese statesman does 
speak out, and in spite of some passages in his career that we 
would had never been, we are anxious to put faith in all he now 
says, the more especially as his words are accordant with facts, 
First, he repudiates the rumour that fresh cessions are to be made 
to France, and he repudiates it absolutely so far as relates to the 
past and the present. Then he turns to a noble use the suspicion 
that some such demand may be made, and advances one oe 
argument to confront it. 

** Gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘ let us make the annexation, and the cession of 
any part of Italy will beeome impossible; let us make the annexation, and 
the precedent of the treaty of the 24th of March will never be quoted against 
us; for, gentlemen, the great principle of nationality, the corner-stone of 
our political edifice, ean never be invoked for the cession of a portion of our 
territory ; it could not be invoked in consideration of immense sacritices in 
men and money. Let the annexation be made, and this demand would no 
longer be made to a people of 5,000,000 ; but it would be made to the great 
Italian nation, a compact and strong mass of 22,000,000 free men.” 

We may place this spirited statement on record, and leave the 
question it touches to the future. In that future there are difli- 
culties enough to try the strongest heads, Count Cavour did 
not pause in his out-speaking at this point. He was equally ex- 
plicit on the subject of Rome and Venetia. He broadly stated 
that the Italian Government would steadily “ look upon the Eter- 
nal City, on which five-and-twenty centuries have accumulated 
all glorious memories, as destined to become the splendid capital 
of our Italian kingdom.” He as broadly stated that Venetia 
must follow the fate of Naples, and Sicily, and Kome, must cease 
to be German and become Fralian, But how? It would be wrong 
he admits, to go to Rome while French troops are there. It would 
be impossible ‘‘ at present” to declare war against Austria ; “ im- 
possible, because we are not yet organized; impossible, because 
Europe is against it.” Yet there is hope, nay certainty. Italy 
has been brought to her present advanced stage of unity by moral 
as much as by physical means; and Count Cavour justly relies 
upon the future as he so thoroughly relied upon the past influ- 
ence of moral power. Convince Europe that Italy is strong an 
orderly, and Europe will acquiesce in the policy which may Te- 
lease Rome and Venice from a detestable yoke, whether that policy 
be enforced by arms or triumph by diplomatic agencies. It is a 
profound truth that the miserable condition of iongptecent, enetia 
will smite the consciences of men in “ generous France righteous 
England, and noble Germany,” and publie opinion will array its 
forces in aid of the Italians, if the Italians proceed to release 
Venetia from bonds by wise measures and at the right moment. 

The duty of Liberal Europe in regard to Italy is to prevent 
foreign intervention of any kind. Give the Italians time to de- 
velop and organize their strength; time to continue the noble 
work they have taken in hand, and resolutely and dutifully ac- 
complished thus far. The Roman and Venetian questions WI 
then solve themselves; and woe unto any Power which shall i 
of compensations then or sooner. Italy may, pon be oblig' 
to give an affirmative answer, but Europe will register the fact, 
and some day exact the penalty. 
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——~ THE TROUBLE OF RUSSIA. 
Tovar the Emperor Alexander II. is to meet the Emperor Fran- 
cis Joseph and the Prince Regent of Prussia, They are to greet 
each other in the palaces of the capital of Poland, that monument 
of the wrongful deeds of their ancestors. They assemble at a 
strange moment. Prussia, it is true, has no great and over- 
whelming internal difficulty, whatever peril from without may 
await her. But neither of Austria nor Russia can it be said, that 
they are not in trouble. Austria is in great and manifest danger 
_—from subjects over whom she has usurped wo ey from ex- 
ternal foes whose kindred she oppresses. Nor are the dangers that 
beset Russia less, though Russia defended by her snows and her 
yast extent, has not one foreign foe to dread. No Power proposes 
to dispossess her of conquered re alms, No Power demands com- 

nsation for her gigantic stride towards the Pacific. If 
she remain at peace with Europe, she knows that Europe 
will remain at peace with her; nay 

Jadly see the development of the productive agencies of 
Sonia, the enlargement of her markets for export and im- 

rt, and the advancement of her population, towards free- 
om and self-government. But when lussia stalks forth to War- 
saw aud appears as the host of German kings, intent upon exert- 
ing her influence on the fate of Western Europe, we cannot but 
remember the adage that charity begins at home; and that Rus- 
sia has enough to do at present within her own frontier to prevent 
revolution. 

One of the greatest enterprises of modern times is that upon 
which Alexander II. has entered. He has proposed to his Go- 
yernment the task of emancipating the serfs of Russia, and he 
has promised the serfs that he will see the task completed. This 
step, postponed by Nicolas, who never forgot the scenes of De- 
cember 1825, has become essential to the internal peace of the 
Empire. The system of Peter I., and his forefathers, and sue- 
cessors has run to seed. It has become rotten in all its parts. 
Serfage no longer agrees with the ideas of the serf or the wants 
of the Empire. It is hostile to the whole course of modern his- 
tory. Bureaucracy, elevated by Peter into an Order, has become 
astumbling-block and an offence. Justice isa mere scheme of sys- 
tematic bribery, and to such perfection has the system been 
carried that he alone is regarded as dishonest, who, having taken 
abribe, fails to give due consideration for the value received. 
The army, like the civil administration in all its branches, has 
long been a machine for the greatest amount of peculation with 
the least amount of risk. Dead soldiers are borne on the muster- 
rolls, stores for the army often exist only in imagination, cruelty 
and brutality inspire fear and destroy discipline. The class of 
nobles in Russia is timid, subservient, predatory. They are a 
noblesse, not an aristocracy. Country gentlemen exist, but they 
can only be found by very diligent seekers. There is no word for 
“gentleman” in the Russian tongue. A few great men, like 
Prince Woronzoff, keep alive the title of nobleman in its technical 
as well as literal sense; but the bulk of the real descendants of 
ancient families have fallen into obscurity. The clergy, with 
rare exceptions, are as much the slaves of the domineering bu- 
reaucracy, as the poorest serf in Russia. The whole of the insti- 
tutions of the empire rest on factitious bases, and now, by strik- 
ing at one, the largest of all, these bases seem destined to give 
way altogether. 

Asin a house of cards, if one be touched, the whole edifice 
trembles if it does not fall, so in Russia, an empire with Euro- 
pean forms and an Asiatic substance, the touch which the Em- 
‘ow gave to the question of serf emancipation has set the whole 

brie quaking from end to end. Whatever solution of this tre- 
mendous problem be adopted, and many solutions have been sug- 
gested, it has been found that the rest of the institutions of Russia 
must be altered and brought into harmony with that change. 
The real nobility thirst fur independence, and frecdom from sub- 
mission to the bureaucracy. The army longs for better treat- 
ment, better clothing, better feeding. The peasants detest 
4 military life, which separates them from home and friends 
for a generation. ‘Those who might form a middle-class desire 

linstitutions, in place of the will of the Emperor, which is 
the pleasure of his servants and courtiers, justice without bribes, 

om for enterprise, and local self-government. The only 
lass, so far as we can gather, that desires to prevent change is 
the class that profits by the status quo—the “ terrible bureau- 
cracy” as it has been justly termed. Before the great French 
tevolution, there was in France a class somewhat similar to these, 
and we all know their fate. What will be the fate of the Russian 
bnreaucracy ? 

The problem of serf emancipation, as every Russian writer 
shows, will affect in its solution the whole state of society. 
Whether the serfs be simply set free, and converted in mere re- 
ceivers of wages; whether they receive house and land, abso- 
lutely or on conditions of purchase, together with personal free- 
dom ; still more if they receive house and land, and retain their 
Present communistic methods of cultivation and distribution, in 
any case, a great change will come over them, and they will demand 
something of citizenship as a compliment to personal freedom. 
No freeman would bear the yoke of predatory and tyrannical offi- 
cals, If there is personal freedom, there must be law to protect 
it, and if there is law there must be justice, less impurely ad- 
Ministered than at present. The only sound basis of a State is 
aeal freedom, and the only sound guarantee of freedom is law. 
® maintain law pure and wholesome, in itself and in its admin- 
istration, there must be a powerful national sentiment at the back 


more, Europe would | 





of the law, and a strong public spirit to uphold itwhen threatened, 
to enforce obedience when onaied, And this spirit can hardly 
exist in modern society without freedom of speech and freedom 
of writing and printing. How to confer these liberties and take 
guarantees for order and peace, how to emancipate the serfs with- 
out a revolution, is what the Emperor has to discover. He has 
pledged his word to complete emancipation. He has laid 
down conditions, He has traversed his empire, and has made 
speeches at banquets and assemblies of provincial noblesse. 
He has started the theme, and the best il and hearts in and 
out of Russia are working at the task with might and main. So 
are the worst heads and hearts in Russia working to prevent its 
accomplishment. In what way the empire can escape from the 
throes of a troubled, perhaps a bloody revolution, none can see. 
And at the bottom of all this turmoil lies a financial deficit in the 
public exchequer which demands measures compatible only with 
vast structural changes in Russian society to fill it. We 
wish Russia well through her hour of travail. Give her a 
true nobility, a solid middle class, and a free peasantry, 
and she would be in a position to play the part of assis- 
tant in the progress of the race. Keep her as she is, and 
she may, at times, be a scourge of her neighbours, but she is 
sure to be a lasting curse to herself, liable at any moment to be 
shattered to pieces, If there is any project of a Holy alliance 
formed at Warsaw, we must remember these things, and knowing 
the comparative impotence of Russia, look calmly on her efforts 
to domineer over Germany, and dictate to Western Europe. 


THE WRECK CHART, 


| Tir portion of the calendar which is represented by the twelve 








months between October 1859, and October 1860, has offered for 
the investigation, and, probably, instruction of mankind a ques- 
tion, which is neither more nor less than our chances in battle with 
the elements of physical nature. With the wreck chart, and the 
result of the harvest, we must confess ourselves beaten upon both 
sea and land. Our coasts have several times been strewn with 
the dead ; much of our food is destroyed and will never be garnered, 
Our ignorance has received a terrible rebuke, and it is now for us 
to try if out of the loss we can learn the lesson of preservation in 
the future. We do not propose, at present, to deal with the re- 
medies which may be adopted tor the safety of harvests, because 
we do not yet know the exact deficit. But we have ample evi- 
dence before us as to the extent of the suffering caused by our 
rashness, neglect of precaution, and defiance of scientific aid, in 
the coasting traflie of this country. 

Last year there entered inwards and cleared outwards of British 
ports 300,580 vessels; the tonnage of which, 31,712,500 tons, in- 
dicates the vast extent of our commerce, If we take a very low 
average of four persons on board each of these vessels we find that 
more than a million persons must risk their lives in maritime en- 
terprise. They are valuable lives; men to whom we look in the 
hour of the nation’s peril to man our fleets and fight our battles, 
To permit such lives to be lost is to commit a national waste. 
Last year we had as many as 1416 wrecks, attended with the loss 
of 1645 lives. Much of this loss proceeds from recklessness; for 
one accident happens to a British ship upon every 175 voyages, 
but the average is only 1 in 335 voyages for foreign vessels. It is 
possible for our Jack ‘lars to be too daring, and they should there- 
fore be taught, and so should the shipowners, that foolhardiness 
is not courage, nor can any cupidity or love of profit be sanctioned 
which recklessly sacrifices or even risks human life. If we go to 
our own coasting trade we shall find that all kinds of craft, ut- 
terly incapable of the slightest contention with the elements, go to 
sea. ‘Palaecos” and ‘ billy-boys” creep along the coasts 
freighted with most precious lives, and were it not for the gallant 
exertions of our life-boat crews the 1645 lives actually lost would 
be sensibly increased. It is an alarming fact that the casualties 
to British bottoms are increasing, and our only encouragement lies 
in the decrease of the same calamities to foreign bottoms. To 
some extent, therefore, the question resolves itself into one of 
providence, Ill-built and insufliciently-found vessels, when lost, 
should not come under the category of accidents, because every 
item of precaution is set aside at the beginning. Especially does 
this remark apply to colliers on the East coast ; 506 laden colliers 
suffered in 1859, against 377 in 1858, Before we talk of mea- 
sures of protection to be supplied by the national resources, we 
have the right to insist that every vessel shall be ascertained to 
be sea-worthy. A very strict examination, renewed from time to 
time, ought to place sea-worthiness and competency for command 
beyond reasonable doubt. When the machinery we require for 
that purpose is perfected, we must turn our attention to the means 
of protection in which we are also deficient. But, so long as we 
allow ill-found bottoms and incompetent masters to multiply the 
chances of disaster, we may only offer a premium to carelessness 
by providing for its escape from consequences. Out of the ca- 
sualties which have happened this year, only 217 occurred to 
vessels commanded by masters possessing certificates of compe- 
tency. But 344 accidents happened to vessels under the control 
of persons possessing certificates of service only, and 597 accidents 
occurred to vessels wherein the masters were not required by law 
to have certificates at all. It is clear, therefore, that a certificate 
of competency is a protection to the extent of 75 per cent. No- 
thing can be more reasonable than that the certificate of compe- 
tency should be required from every master. : 

Two duties we must perform; the one of a preventive, and 
the other of protective character. The first can be wholly achieved 
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by legislation, for we already note a partial success by means of 
examinations for certificates, and the periodical examination of 
sea-going vessels. But no legislation can deal with the 2 of 
the elements. They must be met by the exertions of life-boat 
erews which only require to be increased in order to extend the 
utility of the National Life Boat Institution. Already it can 
boast of having saved as many lives as would make up a con- 
siderable army, or man the Channel Fleet for more than one 
generation, But the Institution, entirely voluntary in its cha- 
racter, requires the active aid of every well-wisher of his species. 
At every point of the coast, we ought to have a life-boat; a sum 
of 2002. will accomplish its purchase, and a small expenditure per 
annum its permanency. 

We can do more. We can call in the aid of science, and beat 
the gale. From point to point with the lightning flash of the 
telegraph, we can warn our ports of the coming gale. Vessels 
may be saved by not putting to sea, and others by not attempting 
to make their port in the path of the storm. Barometrical sur- 
veys once instituted, noted, and telegraphed, may do much for 
sea-worthy vessels capable of contending with the elements. But 
we cannot prevent accidents at sea, which may make it essential 
for a vessel to get into a port. Hence the necessity for Harbours 
of Refuge which can be easily made. - At present, a vessel in the 
attempt to run into the Mersey or the Tyne, runs the risk of the 
shore. But there are points on the coast so easily converted into 
Harbours of Refuge that we should not longer delay their for- 
mation. It is a question of cost ; it so happens, however, that 
the annual loss of property, nearly two millions, is very far in 
excess of the cost of any harbour projected or suggested. We 
might at least try one experiment of the kind. The cheapest 
experiment is the Tyne, where the river commissioners are wil- 
ling to undertake a considerable part of the outlay. The Tyne 
could receive the whole English Navy, and as the East coast is 
the most dangerously situated, and always has the largest number 
of wrecks, an expenditure of a quarter of a million might judi- 
ciously enabie us to solve the problem of the utility of Harbours 
of Refuge. 

A loss of i600 lives, and a waste of millions of property de- 
mands an effort on our parts. Prevention and protection in 
modes ascertained to be of service, and in others yet to be de- 
termined, are called for. We have had a terrible lesson this year ; 
it will amount to an act of criminality, if we allow it to pass over 
unimproved for the guidance of the future. 





THE MAORI WAR. 
Tue seed sown by Colonel Gold is bearing a plentiful harvest in 
the unfortunate settlement of Taranaki and its adjacent lands. 
All our worst anticipations are confirmed by the contents of the 
last mail. For more than a month, with a tine force at his dis- 
posal, with the best spirit among the Europeans, Colonel Gold had 


submitted to be bearded by the chief insurgent, William Kingi, | 


without striking a single blow. Throughout July, the Maoris 
were permitted to do pretty much as they pleased, and what they 
pleased to do was to assume the offensive, waylay and murder 
settlers and soldiers, drive off cattle, burn down homesteads, place 
destructive ambuscades on our line of communications, and 
finally with consummate audacity, fully warranted by the cir- 
cumstances, to march within a mile of Taranaki, and place its 
defenders and inhabitants in a state of consternation. Moreover, 
in the teeth of our forces, posted within cannon shot of the rebel 
stockade at Puketakauere, the rebels were daily adding to its 
strength, and taking in more ground. On the South side of 
Taranaki, at Taitaramaika, the Maoris had built several new pahs. 
The only item of warlike intelligenceon ourside tells of the occasional 
pitching of shells into the pah at Puketakauere, and the gradual 
accumulation of our force. This is a splendid month’s work! 
The Maoris have grown far stronger, recruits coming in every 
day, and their spirits were elated with the victories Colonel Gold 
had allowed them to win. 

On the other hand, General Pratt had arrived from Melbourne. 
He landed on the 3d of August, the day before the packet sailed, 
so that we have not an inkling of his projects for the recovery of 
our authority. It is some consolation to find that the elder chiefs 
and the bulk of the Waikatos had not joined William Kingi, but 
the number of this powerful tribe in his camp was estimated at 
three hundred. 

There are some gleams of light in the dark picture. Governor 
Browne had summoned a meeting of chiefs, and a large number 
met near Auckland. This is a hopeful sign, They were called 
upon to discuss the Taranaki war or the land question, and they 
showed their good sense and shrewdness by taking up tlie latter. 
From their talk, as reported, we infer that they were not unwilling 
to listen to reason. ‘In the course of the incidental discussion,” 
says the New Zealander, “ It transpired that they were all fully 
aware that the Taranaki natives had long made up their minds to 
dispossess the European settlers of their lands—that William 
Kingi’s opposition to the sale of the Waitara land was a mere pre- 
text of quarrel—and that some of the speakers were anxious to 
see such an overwhelming military force sent into the country as 
should effectually put a stop to pretenders like Kingi again so dis- 
turbing the friendly relations of the two races.” But hopeful as 
this symptom is, it was counteracted by another—by the general 
reticence of the chiefs on the question of the war at Taranaki. 
If, besides affording the Government the opportunity of fully 
expounding its own views on the land question, and of show- 
ing the Maoris how they might profit by the sale of their 


surplus land, the Government has deterred the Northen 
chiefs from joining in a war of race, the oni oe 
land will have been a great benefit. When we shall ha e 
persuaded the Maoris to cultivate the soil for the profits of ro 
change, and to enter on a career of competition in politics agricul. 
ture and commerce, with the Queen’s European subjects, th . 
little wars will have come toan end. Inthe meantime it ge 
great humiliation that a handful of savages, without a single aoe 
of cannon, should have been allowed to keep her Majesty's regi — 
and the local Volunteers at bay for three months. It is a fine 
commentary on the regimental system which places the lives and 
properties of whole settlements and the honour of our arms at the 
mercy of men whose sole claim to exercise command is that they 
have bought all the stepsthat lead to command. But it will take 
a great many more Colonel Golds, we are afraid, before our mili. 
tary authorities have the courage of their professions and strike 
out of the list of marketable places in a regiment the rank of lieu. 
tenant-colonel. 


THE QUARTERLY AND THE SHIP ARMOUR 
CONTROVERSY. 

Iiaxp hitting has determined many a battle by sea as well as 
land. Heavy blows and plenty of them are sure to tell: and if 
hard writing can carry the day in favour of iron-coated ships as- 
suredly our old friend, the Quarterly Review, will help to carry it 
Strong writing has done much in these latter days. At one time. 
it diminished our military prestige and made major-generals by 
sheer force of over-statement and what is called the “ graphic,” 
It is amazing to what an extent anything can be written up, and 
kept up until put to the test, where if by chance it is not sound, 
it collapses. A contributor to the Quarterly Review, whose hand 
we fancy has been visible before on similar topics, undertakes to 
do for ship-armour what has been ousnmabally done for other 
things—to carry it by sheer force of assertion. It would be un- 
courteous to say that the Tory organ is fighting a party battle with 
the ship-armour question for a weapon, but there is quite enough 
in the article on ‘‘ Iron Sides and Wooden Walls,” of mere party 
writing to warrant such an accusation. It is not a party ques- 
tion, we are thankful to say, and we can afford to overlook the 
clumsy attempts of the writer to set up the statues of Mr. Corry 
and Sir John Pakington upon a soleil of iron-sided ships, ~ 
The question of the value of mailed men-of-war is one that 
should be candidly agued, and fairly tested by actual experience, 
The reviewer, we are ready to admit, may be right, although his 
statements are neither candid nor correct. If he be right, his state- 
ments willdolittleharm. Butif he be wrong, their want of candour 
and want of fact will do much harm, because they will prejudice the 
question. We do not intend to reopen it at this moment, but we do 
intend to point out serious misstatements in the pages of the re- 
| viewer. What does he mean, for instance, by saying that our 
Admiralty refused to entertain the question in any shape, 
when it is notorious that the question has been entertained in 
| several shapes ever since 1838? Plates of 44 inch thick were bat- 
| tered in 1854, and subsequently every known description of shot 
| has been fired at iron-plates. This was giving the question very 
practical entertainment. While France, we are told, has been 
hard at work, our authorities have steadily refused to 
| listen to any proposals! And all these assertions are made 
|to bolster up the reputation of Sir John Pakington in 
naval matters. The reviewer does not seem to be aware of the 
great number of experiments that have been made during the last 
six years. Desiring to prove: that iron has been smashed and 
penetrated because of “the elasticity of the cushion,” he makes 
the astounding assertion that ‘a very thin plate attached to a 
granite block or any unyielding substance, will resist almost any 
| blow.” What are the facts? A plate 2} feet thick is not a very 
thin plate. In 1857, a target composed of iron slabs of this thin- 
ness, supported by six heavy blocks of granite, was fired at from 
| 400 and 600 yards, and ten shots ‘entirely destroyed ” the wall. 
| In like manner, were vast iron slabs broken by 68-pound shots at 
similar ranges in 1858. If the reviewer had fairly looked into 
| the actual effects of shot upon iron plates, he could not have 
| written this sentence: ‘a hexagonal hole, may under certain cir- 
/eumstanees be punched through her [The Warrior's] sides by 
| Whitworth’s gun, but it can only be a cold shot, and will do less 
| damage than a round shot in the olden time.” It is not the 
| punching process that is most remarkable in these expe. iments on 
| iron plates; it is the cracking, and smashing, both of iron mail 
| and wooden supports, and further, this astonishing effeet—that 

| the ship’s side is driven bodily back at every blow. ; 
But, as we have already remarked, it is not our intention to 
| argue the main question at this time. All we desired to do we 
| have done—point out serious oversights on the part of a reviewer 
| who is so positive upon what appear to us unsupported and incorrect 
| assertions. 











A WISE FORBEARANCE. 

WE are glad to record that Mr. Neale, the Vicar of Horsey, upon 
whose prosecution of the two persons who sang a hymn in Bis 
churchyard we animadverted last week, has withdrawn the cases 
upon appeal to the Sessions. This is honourable to the Vicar ; 
he contents himself with procuring a definition of his legal right, 
and refuses to be a party to proceedings tainted with tontees® 
to oppression. No one » boo the Vicar’s right; but the right 
will . now much more cheerfully conceded. The clergy age 
ever to bear in mind that “ all things are not expedient” whic 
are lawful to them. 
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FAITHFUL FOR EVER.* 
Ip we rightly understand the eternal fidelity which Mr. Coventry 
~~ owen to celebrate in this poem, we should define it 
4a loyal devotion to that noble, semi-celestial love, which, per- 
ean have no satisfying completion, under the many limita- 
tions of our aspiring and restless nature, and our perplexing mor- 
tal destiny. his royal passion, which is at once a kind of reli- 
ious eestacy and an intense human feeling, seeks to embody and 
realize itself, in a true substantial love for some beautiful shape of 
womanhood. ‘The shadow of that idol of our thought” is 
rarely perhaps never found. Sometimes, the seeker supposes him- 
elf to have found it; but the discovery proves a dream, and dis- 
appointment follows the profitless experience. More often, per- 
haps, the Being whom the spirit meets ‘ on its visionary wander- 
ings,” passes into the sphere of another’s life ; leaving the memory 
of noble delights, softened and subdued by the regrets and holy 
sorrows, of “love that never found his earthly close.” This ini- 
tiation into the mysteries of affection is vouchsafed only to a few. 
For them the recollection of early love remains as a purifying 
geed. They learn, in the language of Wordsworth, by a mortal 
yearning to ascend towards a higher object; but, if again we 
rightly interpret the utterances of the present hierophant of this 
religious love, the “Shadow of their thought” still lives and 
rigns in their stricken soul, not as an earthly influence, but asa 
heavenly os symbolizing the marriage of true hearts, ex- 
ating and hallowing all human relations; inspiring a higher 
sense of duty, creating a ‘‘devotion to something afar from the 
sphere of our sorrow,” and awakening the mighty hope of some 
aes sequel to this unfinished love, in which the human reality 
shall not be wholly superseded by the celestial ideal, but in which 
asecondary service to the bright original form of tangible beauty, 
in some new angelic phase of being, shall be reconcileable with a 
self-surrender to the claims of the Divine Life and the duties of 
the universal love. 

This, or something like this, is the moral of the poem which 
bears the somewhat vague title of Faithful for Ever. The ex- 
ample of this perennial constancy and the hero of Mr. Patmore’s 
epistolary song, Mr. Frederick Graham, imagines himself se- 
cure against the fascinations of a fair Wiltshire cousin, Honoria 
Charehill, on the ground of an earlier attachment. Love, he tells 
his mother, Mrs, Graham, in the letter with which the volume 
commences, is a nursery malady. He had taken the infection of 
Charlotte Hayes, his playmate in the harvesting at Knatchley, and 
did not expect to have it badly again. The symptoms of this 
poetical early love are very prettily described. ‘The graces of the 
sisters, Mary and Mildred, are lightly touched on; but, notwith- 
standing the boasted protection of a prior spell, the moral and 
personal loveliness of Honoria is portrayed, with such evidences 
of self-interested enthusiasm, as to justify the maternal warnings 
aid predictions which are contained in the following letter. Ac- 
cordingly, we read, without surprise, in Mr. Frederick’s next | 
epistle, the self-confuting disclaimer— 

* But why, dear mother, warn me 80 ; 
I love Miss Churchill? Ah! no, no. } 

I view enchanted from afar, | 

| 








And love her as I love a star.” 
Frederick’s profession, that of a sailor, has long since been | 
chosen, and trial made of it. His ship again awaits him at Ply- 
mouth ; but before he rejoins it definitively, he determines to see 
hscousin yet once more. This determination he speedily carries into | 
effet; he sees the noble girl, whose smile confers knighthood on 
all with whom she condescends to talk; he indulges in a little 
self-praise of his deeds at Acre; exaggerates his chances of 
honour and advancement in the coming war ; and interprets a sad 
silence into indifference. Half the priceless hour of his interview 
has elapsed, when a Mr. Vaughan appears, and Honoria’s “ lovely 
gravity of light is scattered into many smiles and flattering weak- 
ness; hope deserts him; and feeling at once the richness of his 
love and the poverty of his claim, he hurries away with a de- 
spaitingly familiar, ‘‘ Heaven bless you, dearest Honoria.” Two 
years pass by. The sailor lover returns to England, Vaughan 
and his ten-day’s bride, visiting his ship, become, by a heaven- 
sent chance, the transitory guests of the loyal Graham. Satisfied 
with the prospect of her secured happiness, and reflecting that she 
issafe in Vaughan’s devotion, he exclaims— 
«the thought of this, 
Though more than ever I admire, 
Removes her out of my desire.” | 
He even relinquishes the “claim divine,”—to have her in the | 
avens for his own,—conferred, as he had previously imagined, 
y the superior greatness of his love, and, in a characteristic pas- 
sage, which we quote, mainly because it is characteristic, he re- 
conciles himself finally to his loss— | 
“ Now 
I’ve seen them. I believe their vow 
Immortal; and the dreadful thought, | 
That he less honour’d than he ought 
Her sanctity, is laid to rest, 
And, blessing them, I, too, am blest. 
My goodwill, as a springing air, 
Unclouds a beauty in despair ; 
I stand beneath the sky’s pure cope, 
Unburden’d even by a hope ; 
Sone tithful for Ever. By Coventry Patmore. Published 


by John W. Parker and | 


noria,” so the second is entitled “ Jane.’ 
daughter, is very unlike her splendid predecessor, 
knowledge and conversational power, a notable seamstress, with 
a homely limited mind, but sensible, gentle, affectionate, and good, 
Jane has capabilities, which are subsequently developed, under 
the favouring influences of married and social life; and Lady 
Clitheroe, once Mildred Churchill, acknowledges the inquisitive 
Miss Smythe’s story to be quite untrue, and declares 
oddest little pet, so outrée and natural, that, when she first 
arrived, they all wondered at her, as they might at a robin who 
had come in through the window to eat crumbs at breakfast with 


and thought too gay, describing 
in a parenthetical sentence— 


| residence of the peerless Honoria and her happy lord. 


| ever kept,) in their own green woodland 


And uni ble, a joy 

Which hope would deelen cad destroy, 

Like sunshine fills the airy gulf 

Left by the vanishing of ee 

That I have known her; that she moves 

Somewhere, all-graceful ; that she loves, 

And is belov'd, and that she’s so 

Most happy ; and to heaven will go, 

Where I may meet with her (yet this 

I count but adventitious bliss), 

And that the full, celestial weal 

Of all shall sensitively feel 

The partnership and work of each, 

And, thus, r love and labour reach 

Her region, there the more to bless 

Her last, consummate happiness, 

Is guerdon up to the degree 

Of that alone true loyalty 

Which, sacrificing, is not nice 

About the terms of sacrifice, 

But offers all, with smiles that say, 

*’Twere nothing if *twere not for aye!’”’ 
As the first book of these Letters in rhyme is entitled “ Ho- 
Jane, the chaplain’s 
Deficient in 


ane the 


them. The same goodnatured critic gives her credit for sense, 
humility, and confidence ; slightly censures her love for colours 
e general effect of her costume 


(‘* Today she looks a cross between 
Gipsey and fairy, red and green.)” 
and pronouncing, finally, that “all that she does is somehow well.” 
** This odd wife of Fred adores his old love in his stead.” 

She accompanies her husband on a visit to High Hurst, the 
Frederick 
Graham, writing to his mother, draws a pretty picture of the 
Vaughan’s private joy and publie good-intent ; celebrates Ho- 
noria’s youth “ that seems her natal clime, and no way relative to 


time ;” characterizes her days, as high, pure, sweet and practical ; 


and admires the serene self-possession of his wife, who has caught, 
by a kind of natural instinct, the grace of his former idol’s stately 
home—of that ‘‘shadow of his thought,” whom he loves rather 
more than less, 
** But she alone was loved of old : 
Now love is twain, nay, manifold ; 
For, somehow, he whose daily life 
Adjusts itself to one true wife, 
Grows to a nuptial, near degree 
With all that’s fair and womanly.” 
At the end of three weeks, Jane and her husband leave High 
Hurst Park to spend their twelfth oe day, (the first they 
ome; the odd little 
wifie stitching, her poetical husband enjoying the sounds and 
sights of June, with muffled ear and folded arm, “in con- 
scientious idleness;’’ John, the first-born, looking for bird’s- 
nests, and Grace and Baby dodging grasshoppers in ‘the warm 
blades of the breathing green.” And, then, sings the philosophic 
visionary, in unpremeditated verses, which may fairly be taken to 
express the mingled grace and careless felicity of Mr. Patmore’s 
ready-letter writer kind of poetry— 
** And then, as if I sweetly dream’d, 
I half remember'd how it seem’d, 
When I, too, was a little child 
About the wild wood roving wild. 
Pure breezes from the far-off height, 
Melted the blindness from my sight, 
Until, with rapture, grief, and awe, 
I saw again as then I saw. 
As then I saw, I saw again, 
The harvest waggon in the lane, 
With high-hung tokens of its pride 
Left in the elms on either side ; 
The daisies coming out at dawn, 
In constellations on the lawn; 
The glory of the daffodil ; 
The three black windmiils on the hill, 
Whose magic arms flung wildly by, 
Sent magic shadows past the rye. 
Within the leafy coppice, lo! 
More wealth than miser's dreams could show, 
The blackbird’s warm and woolly brood, 
Five golden beaks agape for food ; 
The gipsies all the summer seen 
Native as poppies to the green ; 
The winter with its frosts and thaws 
And opulence of hips and haws ; 
The lovely marvel of the snow; 
The Tamar, with its altering show 
Of gay ships sailing up and down, 
Among the tields and by the town. 
And, dearer far than anything, 
Came back the songs you a to sing. 
(Ah! might you sing such songs again, 
And I, your child, but hear as then, 
With conscious profit of the gulf 
Flown over from my present self!) 
And, as to men’s retreating eyes 
Beyond high mountains higher rise 
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Still farther back there shone to me 

The dazzling dusk of ee ; 

Thither I looked, as, sick of night 

‘The Alpine shepherd looks to the height 
And does not see the day, ’tis true, 

But sees the rosy tops that do.” 

The extracts that we have given from Mr. Coventry Patmore’s 
new poem, will serve to show its object, character, and merits. 
This is not an age in which, speaking generally, men, who claim the 
sacred name of poet, care to live laborious days, and scorn de- 
lights to build the lofty rhyme. There is, however, a pleasant 
gossipping sort of muse, with a touch of modern philosophy and 
modern sentiment, with whom the poets of the hour, not unpro- 
fitably flirt. Such appears to us to be Mr. Patmore’s favourite 
muse ; a thoughful, graceful, semi-celestial, semi-terrestial, demi- 
angelical, demi-feminine lady who glides in ball-rooms, dreams in 
verandahs, feeds peacocks, talks romances under tented trees with 
her courtly admirers,—Mr. Patmore among others,—whom ‘“‘ she 
knights with her smile””—and then floats away into purple mist, 
rosy twilight, starry exhalation, anc the seventh heaven of 
saintly, heroic, self-renouncing, yet passive, visionary love. 

Such a muse, it is pleasant to know. Such poems as Mr, Pat- 
more can produce, under her inspiration, it is agreeable to read and 
not difficult to forget. For they have merit, undoubted merit; 
but not we fear of a high order. Such extremely facile verse,— 
with its pretty negligences, its charming undress qualities, and its 
noble Christian platonism, as we find in this little volume, may 
be once murmured gratefully over, in some still afternoon, when 
the kind heavenly powers send us a sunny sky, a happy half- 
holiday, and a genial mood, in those golden moments, when in 
our poet’s phrase, 
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life is mere delight 
In being wholly good and right.” 
THE WELLINGTON PAPERS," 

Tuer supplementary papers contained in this, the sixth volume of 
a very valuable series, relate to four distinct subjects ; and extend 
from 1806 to 1810. ‘The first subject is the expedition to Den- 
mark in 1807, when Sir Arthur Wellesley commanded the reserve 
of the army, and, as these despatches show, did good service in 
the field. The despatches and memoranda in this section of the 
volume are nearly all now for the first time published. The 
minute student of the Life of Wellington will welcome the details 
which show how their favourite bore himself on this the second 
field of continental warfare, but he will only find confirmation of 
old impressions, now deeply cut into the mind of this generation, 
at least of such part of it as is capable of having any opinion de- 
serving attention. We find him prompt, and Sastnave-diiee, hos- 
tile to warlike operations for mere purposes of destruction, and 
uniformly considerate towards those who fell into his hands, He 


Danes, and his good sense saw the folly of Lord Castlereagh’s hint 
that the British should obtain the cession of the whole of 
Zealand. In writing to Lord Cathcart, after returning home, Sir 
Arthur says that ‘“ Government feel very little anxiety to con- 
tinue in the occupation of Zealand, except to keep the French 
out; and if they thought they were secure of that, I believe they 
would prefer to see Zealand again in the hands of the Danes.” 
Yet, as a servant of the Crown, he was willing to discuss the best 
means of keeping possession, supposing that high-handed and 
objectionable step had been resolved upon. These little facts, il- 
lustrating the good sense of Wellington, abound in these volumes. 
Writing to Lord Cathcart during the siege of Copenhagen, he 
says, with characteristic bluntness, ‘‘I don’t doubt their im- 

atience in England; but I don’t think they ever form in Eng- 
and an accurate estimate of the difliculties attending any mili- 
tary enterprise which they undertake ””—a remark quite as 
applicable to the England of 1854 or 1860, as to the England 
of 1807. 

The last paper in the first section is an interesting memoir on 
the Copenhagen campaign. One passage in it may be usefully 
extracted. In some of the projected plans for the defence of Lon- 
don, by works round the place, the lines are drawn through the 
immediate suburbs, We are not aware that the destruction of 
everything without the lines as soon as they are constructed, is 
contemplated by the projectors. If not, see what might happen, 
by the light of what did happen at Copenhagen in 1807— 

** The enemy having neglected to burn the suburbs, level the fences, and 
cut down the trees during the first days, he was prevented from doing it 
afterwards, by which means our troops were protected from the loss they 
would otherwise have sustained, for the enemy did not fail to throw shells 
and fire shot in every direction from every part of their line; but excepting 
in a few instances, they could not see the effect of their fire.” 

Every fortified place which allows suburbs to grow up around 
it runs this risk. And if it proved so fatal at Copenhagen, where 
there was only a front of three miles, what would it prove in Lon- 
don where there is a circumference of thirty or sixty ; the thirty- 
mile line being embedded in villas and villages, and the sixty-mile 
line being only less entangled in suburban property, but not free 
from it? The destruction of that property would be left to the 
last moment, and then very probably it would not be destroyed. 

The second part of these papers relates to projects for the con- 
quest of New Spain and Manilla by Sepoys and Europeans! Up- 
wards of twenty memoranda on this head, the first written in 
1806, and the last in 1808, constituting a good thick pamphlet, are 
to be found in this volume. The whole are new, but their interest 

* Supplementary Despatches, Correspondence, and Memoranda of Field-Mar- 
shal Arthur Duke o; Wellington, K.G. Edited, by his Son, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, K.G. Volume VI, Published by Murray. 





is diminished by the fact that the expeditions they relate tog 
mere projects that came to nothing, but projects which ca 
nevertheless, entertained seriously by the Governments of re 
day, and which might have been put in execution had not N. : 
poleon suddenly determined to annex the dominions of his al, 
the King of Spain. Instead of operating in the Carracas or Mex; 4 
or wasting our resources in La Plata, we began that series of 
operations in the Peninsula which eventually expelled the French 
from Spain and which made Arthur Wellesley—Duke of Welling. 
ton. 

The two sections or chapters, however, which we have de 
scribed, only cover some eighty pages, and this huge volume 
contains besides no fewer than 563 pages, 340 despatches =t 
memoranda of Wellington’s, and an unnumbered array of letters 
now published for the first time from various persons—amone 
them the Marquis Wellesley, Mr. Henry Wellesley, Lord Liver. 


| pool, Mr, Villiers, and Marshal iseresford. This vast mass of 





decidedly opposed to any scheme for disgracing or humiliating the | 








documents is divided by the editor into two parts. One relates to 
the campaign in Portugal, the other to the operations in the Pe. 
ninsula in 1809 and 1810, In the former, we have several new 
papers touching Wellesley’s share in the Convention of Cintra: 
papers that amply contirm the conviction long since arrived at, 
that he was not in any way responsible for the easy terms granted 
to the French. His honourable conduct in the whole affair comes 
out more brilliantly than ever, In the second section much light 
is thrown upon the condition of Spain by the publication of the 
letters of Henry Wellesley and the Marquis. By far the most 
valuable letters, however, are those of Lord Liverpool, since they 
show that he, at all events, gave the most ample support in his 
power to Lord Wellington. The obstructions came from other 
quarters—from Perceval and from the Horse Guards. Here is q 
private letter, written by Wellington to Colonel Torrens, which 
shows the kind of support he got from the Horse Guards— 

** My dear Torrens—I have received your letter announcing the appoint- 
ment of ——, ——, and —— to this army. ‘The first iave generally 
understood to be a madman; I believe it is your own opinion that the second 
is not very wise; the third will, I believe, be an useful man. But I should 
be glad to get rid of a few of the same description, with —— and —-; and 
there are some in this army whom it is disreputable and quite unsafe to 
keep. Colonel , Whose memorial I enclose, who was sent away from 
—— for incapacity, and whom I was very glad to get rid of from hence 
last year, has lately come out again. I have been obliged to appoint him 
on the Staff because he is senior to others ; and I wished to keep him away, 
and prevent him from destroying a good regiment Ly joining it; and he re- 
mains at a distance till further orders, as perpetual President of General 
Courts-Martial. 

** Then there is . whose conduct is really scandalous. I am not able 
to bring him before a court-martial, as I should wish, but he is a disgrace 
to the army which can have such a man as a Major-General. 

** Really, when I retlect upon the characters and attainments of some of 

















the general officers of this army, and consider that these are the persons on 
whom I am to rely to lead columns against the French generals, and who 
are to carry my instructions into execution, I tremble; and, as Lord Ches- 
terficld said of the generals of his day, ‘ 1 only hope that when the enemy 
reads the list of their names, he trembles as I do... —— and —— will bea 
very nice addition to this list! However, I pray Ged and the Horse Guards 
to deliver me from General —— and Colonel 
** Believe me, Xe., WELLINGTON.” 


But that Wellington could be just as well as severe is shown by 
the following passage taken from a letter addressed to Mr, Wil- 
liam W. Pole, on the 3ist of July, 1810, After vindicating him- 
self from the charge of not attempting the relief of Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, Wellington refers to the action on the Coa, fought by Robert 
Craufurd in spite of his General’s desire and positive orders— 

*¢ You will say,” writes Wellington, “if this be the ease why not accuse 
Craufurd? I answer, because if I am to be hanged for it, 1 cannot accuse a 
man who I believe has meant well, and whose error is one of judgment, and 
not of intention ; and, indeed, I must add that although my errors, and 
those of others also, are visited heavily upon me, that is not the way in 
which any, much less a British army, can be commanded.” 

This is just and noble. Wellington knew Craufurd to be a 
good officer, and he knew that his disobedience was constitutional 
and not intentional, and naturally he would be hanged rather than 
accuse Craufurd, . 

Wellington’s firmness, his tenacity in holding on to Portugal, is 
an old story ; but it is so admirable, and exhibits his judgment 
and moral courage in such a splendid light, that another glimpse 
of him in this attitude will be welcome. In the autumn of 1809, 
he correctly judged that the French could not for two or three 
months, at least, again invade Portugal. He judged that they 
ought to make the possession of that country their first object, when 
they got reinforcements, but he wrote to Lord Liverpool, in No- 
vember, “Ido not think they will succeed with an army of 
seventy or even of eighty thousand men,” if they did not make 
the attack within three months. That proved to be true. The 
interval was employed in erecting the famous lines of Torres 
Vedras ; and the correspondence between Colonel Fletcher and 
Wellmgton respecting those lines is among the most valuable of 
the contents of this volume. Writing to Mr. Pole in September, 
after the fall of Almeida, he says— é 

‘* The enemy are exceedingly cautious ; they risk nothing; and I think 
they are seareely strong enough, even in their own opinion, for the attain- 
ment of their object. We have been now nearly in the same position since 
last January; and, considering that almost with a touch they have over 
turned other powerful empires, our maintenance of this weakest country in 
Europe for so long is not Visereditable, and I hope yet to save it. . 

“have, however, terrible disadvantages to contend with. The army 
was, and indeed is. still, the worst British army that was ever sent from 
England. Then, between ourselves, the spirit of party and of the times 
prevails in some degree here as well as elsewhere. There is a despondencs 
among some; a want of confidence in their own exertions; an extravagant 
notion of the power and resources of the French, and a distaste for the war 
in the Peninsula, which sentiments have been created and are kept up by 
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correspondence with England, even with Ministers and those ecnnected with 


~ All this is uncomfortable. With the exception of Beresford, I have 
really no assistance ; I am left to myself, to my own exertions, to my own 


execution, the mode of execution, and even the superintendence of that | 


mode; but still I don’t despair. Iam positively in no serape; and if the 
country can be saved, we shall save it. Government have behaved with 
their usual weakness and folly about reinforcements, and I shall get none of 
those which have been promised me, but the Duke of Brunswick's infantry 


instead.” 


This does not appear to have been the fault of Lord Liverpool, | 


whoanxiously consulted Wellington in everything, reposed in him 


the fullest confidence, and gave him the amplest discretion—even | 


to the detaining with the army of military Members of Parliament, 
ifne wanted them. The whole correspondence is very honourable 
to Lord Liverpool. 

We cannot shut this volume without extracting one passage 
which has a bearing upon our own military position, and that of 
another nation, and which expresses a truth all nations ought to 
take to heart. 
yernment in 1809— 

“There is no plan of a campaign, either for carrying on the war, or for 
continuing the contest; and the efforts of the rulers appear to be directed, 
in the first instance, to keeping their own situations, and, in the second, to 
exciting and keeping up in the country a kind of false enthusiasm, by which 
it is supposed that everything can be effected ; and they endeavour to effect 
both these objects by the undertaking of little operations with little means, 
by the circulation of false intelligence, by the exaggeration of little suc- 
cesses and the concealment of great disasters. In this consis‘s the secret of 
the Government. 

“ As to the enthusiasm, about which so much noise has been made even 
jn our own country, I am convineed the world has entirely mistaken its 
effects. I believe that it only creates confusion where order ought to pre- 
vail, and disobedience of orders and indiscipline among the troops upon sys- 
tem, instead of obedience and ciscipline ; and I fancy that, upon reflection, 
it will be discovered that what was deemed enthusiasm among the French, 
which enabled them successfully to resist all Europe at the commencement 
of the Revolution, was force acting through the medium of popular societies 
and assuming the name of enthusiasm, and that force, in a different shape, 
has completed the conquest of Europe and keeps the Continent in subjec- 
tion. Really, when a Spaniard has cried out * vivat,’ and has put every- 
thing in confusion in his district or village, he sits down quietly and thinks 
he has done his duty till the first French patrol arrives, when he shows his 
activity in packing up his goods and running away, and there is no autho- 
rity either to set them or keep them right. At the same time, they are cor- 
dial haters of the French; and I think that, whatever may be the result of 
the military contest in the Peninsula, much time will elapse before the 
French can establish a government in Spain, and still more time before 
they will derive such advantage from their influence in that country as they 
did before they invaded it.’’ 

With this extract so full of practical wisdom, and so applicable 
to our own time, we close our notice of a very instructive and 
valuable contribution to history, and the history of Wellington. 

FAIRIOLI’S COSTUME IN ENGLAND," 

Tre and the author’s industry have made this book as good as 
new. The fourteen years which have elapsed since its first edition 
was printed have raised for it a new generation of readers, and its 
old admirers will find that it has half outgrown their recollections, 
so much has it been enlarged and improved. It is now a hand- 
some volume of more than six hundred pages, with as many illus- 
trations ; and these are no fancy sketches, bui every one authen- 
tie. They have evidently been got together with no small care and 
research, and from very various sources, none of which are second- 
ary ; for Mr, Fairholt does not follow the common practice of mo- 
dern compilers who copy one from the other, each repeating the 
errors of his predecessors, and probably adding some of his own. 
For all his illustrations he has relied solely on ancient delineations 
and ancient authorities. The body of the work presents a con- 
tinuous account of the changes of dress in England during ten 
successive periods into which the history naturally divides itself, 
and in each period the costume and accoutrements of the several 
classes, royal, noble, middle, and common, clerical and military, 
are separately described. Details which could not be conveniently 
treated in the body of the work are explained in a glossary, which 
occupies nearly half the volume, and consists for the most part of 
illustrated historical essays on various minor articles of costume. 
The whole arrangement strikes us as being very happily contrived 
to facilitate reference, and enable the author to compress the most 
matter into his pages with the least overcrowding. The work is 
clearly and succinctly written, and altogether is entitled to hold a 
permanent place in our literature among the best popular expo- 
nents of archeological knowledge. The student of English his- 
tory who foregoes its aid is much to be pitied, and it ought to be 
in the possession of every man who owns a copy of Shakspeare. 
To him it is as indispensable as Dr, Smith’s classical dictionaries 
are to the student of Greek and Roman literature. 

For example, some knowledge of the history of costume would 
ave prevented Dr. Johnson from making himself ridiculous by 
noticing, as one of the many proofs of Shakspeare’s ignorance or 
carelessness, his description, in King John, of the tailor, who was 
80 eager to acquaint his friend the smith with the prodigies he 
had just seen in the skies, and whom Hubert saw, 

“* Standing on slippers which his eager haste 
Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet.’’ 

Dr. Johnson was not aware how extravagantly “ right and 
left” boots, shoes, and slippers were made in England four cen- 
turies before his own day, and so he says, with ludicrous solem- 
nity, ““Shakspeare seems to have confounded the man’s shoes 
PA 5d in England, A History of Dress from the Earliest Period until the 
a —. oe Century. To which is appended —— +E 
Faitholt. F Aa = - ~ id —_ nt pony the person, By F. W. 

» F.S.A., Xe, Published by Chapman and Hall, 


He is speaking of the Spaniards and Spanish Go- | 


with his gloves. He that is frighted or hurried may put his hand 
into the wrong glove; but either shoe will equally admit either 
foot. The author seems to be disturbed by the disorder he de- 
scribes.” Dr, Johnson wore straight shoes; therefore he knew 
better than Shakspeare that the tailor’s slippers were made to fit 
either foot. But they were certainly right and left, and if they 
were of the remarkably twisted form which was common during 
the fourteenth century, Hubert, or any other casual observer, 
could not fail to be struck by their appearance when worn con- 
versely, Mr, Fairholt remarks, very pertinently, that an artist, 
who indulges in criticism of the same off-hand kind as Dr. John- 
son’s, may easily fall into the mistake of altering the form of an 
article of costume because it clashes with modern ideas of taste, 
which may be no sounder than those prevailing in an earlier time. 
“That which tells most upon the eye in au ancient picture or 
sculpture, as a quaint or peculiar bit of costume, and which may 
occasionally be taken as bad drawing, is not unfrequently the 
most accurate delineation of a real peculiarity.” 

Mr. Fairholt’s being essentially a book of pictorial detail, it is 
impossible to do justice to it in a review which wants the aid of 
wood-cuts, and can, therefore, deal only in generalities. On ex- 
amining his chronological series of illustrations, the dress of 


| each of his ten periods is seen to be thoroughly distinctive, 


| quest, the natives adopted the dress of the conquerors. 





| lish costume by every fifty years. 


and a great difference is found to have been made in Eng- 
Of the civil garb of 
the ancient Britons, we have but few delineations, but the 
impression they make is favourable. After the Roman Con- 
That of 
the Anglo-Saxons and the Danes was simple, convenient, and not 
unbecoming ; but caprice and ugliness came in with the Normans, 
The Bayeux Tapestry shows that the followers of William differed 
little from the Saxons in the form of their clothes, but their sin- 
gular fashion of shaving the back of the head, as well as the entire 
face, was an earnest of the grotesque extravagance so profusely to 
be displayed in the attire of their descendants, One striking ex- 
ample of this was the fashion which began under the Plantagenets 
of wearing boots and shoes with toe-pieces so enormously long 
that they were fastened to the knees or the girdle with chains of 
gold a silver— 

‘* During the troublesome period that succeeded the death of Henry V., 
until peace was again established by that of Richard ILI., it would appear 
as if the minds of the English nobility and gentry sought relief in the in- 
vention of all that was absurd in apparel, as a counter-excitement to the 
feverish spirit engendered by civil war. All that was monstrous in the past 
was resuscitated, and its ugliness added to by the invention of the day, until 
ladies and gentlemen appear like mere caricatures of humanity, To detail 
or depict one-half of their doings, would be impossible in thrice the space I 
have to devote to the subject. It has been done, however, by a contem- 
porary hand; and any person who can obtain a sight of a very curious vo- 
soe & the Harleian Udiection, marked 2278, may see enough to convince 
him of the length to which the votaries of fashion now carried their whims, 
The volume is a small quarto, full of splendidly-coloured and richly-gilt 
illuminations, and is the very volume given to Henry VI., when he passed 
his Christmas at St. Edmundsbury, by William Curteis, who was then Ab- 
bot of the Monastery there. The volume is a life of St. Edmund, by the 
famous John Lydgate, written in tedious rhymes, for his Majesty's especial 
gratification.” 

The pertinacity and ingenuity with which fashion has waged 
war in England for eight centuries against nature, grace, and 
convenience, constitute one of the most curious phenomena in the 
history of civilization, and might well engage the attention of phi- 
losophical inquirers. We commend the subject to the considera- 
tion of the associated investigators of social science. Ourown day 
manifests some hopeful symptoms of a return to rational principles 
in the matter of dress ; but our progress in that direction is yet too 
slight to give us much reason for boasting. The wsthetic culture 
and mechanical capacity of all Europe have not yet succeeded in 
devising a covering for men’s heads, that shall supersede the 
odious chimney-pot hat ; and the Tudor farthingale, and the hoo; 
of the Georges have returned to us in what Miss Nightingale justly 
calls an ‘‘ absurd and hideous custom.” Heartily do we join in her 
wish “that people who wear crinoline could see the indecency of 
their own dress as other people see it.” 


CAPTAIN MARCY’S PRAIRIE AND OVERLAND TRAVELLER.* 
Tne art of navigation is a simple thing in its lowest grade, that 
of canal navigation ; it is —— more complex in rivers; 
and its difficulties increase in a rapidly accumulating ratio until 
they become almost infinite at the extreme end of the scale. Just 
so it is with land travelling. It isone thing to make a pedestrian 
tour in our own island,—quite another thing to climb the gla- 
ciers of the Alps; and a prudent man would hardly like to at- 
tempt the latter feat until he had consulted the works of Profes- 
sr Tyndal and of other veterans in that particular field of enter 
prise. Journeying through vast wildernesses, infested by fierce 
and cunning savages, is a work in which consummate skill is re- 
quisite, and that skill does not come by nature, it is the fruit of 
individual experience grafted upon the combined experience of 
many preceding adventurers. The beginner must acquire the 
traditionary lore of his new craft, and make himself master of 
its principles, either by conversation or by the study of books; 
but often the information he needs lies scattered through many 
volumes, and he wants time or opportunity for reading them up. 
What he most needs is a grammar of his art, such as the eons 
seaman has in his ‘ Norie,” and this has now been provided for 
him by Captain Marey of the United States Army. His book em- 
bodies the results of a quarter of a century’s experience in fron- 


* The Prairie and Overland Traveller : a Companion for Emigrants, Traders, 
Travellers, Hunters, and Soldiers traversing Great Plains and Prairies, By Cap- 
tain R. B. Marcy. Published by Sampson, Low, and Co, 
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tier life, a great portion of which has been spent in exploring the 
interior of the American continent; and it has been reprinted 
without alteration for English and colonial use, in the well- 
grounded belief that its guidance will be valuable not only in the 
. but equally so wherever the traveller is thrown upon 

is own resources, To home-keeping readers it will be vr 
less acceptable than to those for whose use it is specially intended, 
becruse it reproduces in epitome the personal interest of many 
narratives of adventure, and not seldom its practical instructions 
are conveyed in the shape of actual incident. For example— 

“In passing over the Rocky Mountains during the winter of 1857-8, our 
supplies of provisions were entirely consumed eighteen days before reaching 
the first settlements in New Mexico, and we were obliged to resort to a 
variety of expedients to supply the deficiency. Our poor mules were fast 
failing and dropping down from exhaustion in the deep snows, and our only 
dependence for the means of sustaining life was upon these starved animals 
as they became unserviceable and could go no farther. We had no salt, 
sugar, coffee, or tobacco, which, at a time when men are performing the 
severest labour that the human system is capable of enduring, was a great 

rivation. In this destitute condition, we found a substitute for tobacco in 

he bark of the red willow, which grows upon many of the mountain streams 
in that vicinity. The outer bark is first removed with a knife, after which 
the inner bark is scraped up into ridges around the sticks, and held in the 
fire until it is thoroughly roasted, when it is taken off the stick, pulverized 
in the hand, and is ready for smoking. It has the narcotic properties of the 
tobacco, and is quite agreeable to the taste and smell. The sumach leaf is 
also used by the Indians in the same way, and has a similar taste to the 
willow bark. A decoction of the dried wild or horse-mint, which we fourd 
abundant under the snow, was quite palateable, and answered instead of 
coffee. It dries up in that climate, but docs not lose its flavour, We sutfered 
greatly for the want of salt ; but, by burning the outside of our mule steaks, 
and sprinkling a little gunpowder upon them, it did not require a very ex- 
tensive stretch of the imagination to fancy the presence of both salt and 
pepper. We tried the meat of horse, colt, and mules, all of which were in 
a starved condition, and, of course, not very tender, juicy, or nutritious. 
We consumed the enormous amount of from five to six pounds of this meat 
per man daily, but continued to grow weak and thin, until, at the expiration 
of twelve days, we were able to perform but little labour, and were continu- 
ally craving for fat meat.” 

The chapter on saddles deserves the attention of commanders of 
cavalry and of all horsemen. Long ago Marshal Saxe declared 
that the Hungarian hussar saddle was the only one fit for cavalry. 
It is very similar to that of the horse-riding nomades of Asia and 
America, yet it appears that the Austrian and the Russian are 
the only European services in which it is adopted. Above all, 
saddles known to him, Captain Marcy prefers a modification of the 
Mexican, called the Californian saddle, which is exceedingly well 
adapted for rough frontier service, has an easier seat than the 
Mexican, and is thought by many to be the best for the horse’s 
back, An excellent substitute for the saddle blanket has been 
found in a mat made of a kind of moss which abounds on trees in 
Southern States of the Union. It grows in tufts of long, dark 
grey fibres, and is one of the most dismal-looking objects in the 
whole — kingdom. We never could see it on the tree 
without thinking of weather-stained scalps of Christian women 
streaming from the poles of an Indian wigwam. This moss is not 
unknown in England, where it has been used, without much ad- 
vantage we believe, as stuffing for mattresses. Saddle-mats made 


of this cheap, durable, and cool materiai have been used for years | 


by American officers in Mexico and Texas, and they all concur in 
opinion that a horse will never get a sore back when one of these 
mats is placed on it under a good saddle, 

Captain Marcy notices the various remedies in most repute for 
the cure of bites by venomous serpents, and gives his decided pre- 





ference to ardent spirits, taken until the patient becomes very | 


much intoxicated. This is considered a sovereign antidote among 
American settlers on the Western frontier, and cases are known 
to our author in which it was quite successful. He also adduces 
instances of cure by repeated — of poultices made with 


powdered indigo and water. The first poultices turned white, and | 


the application was renewed until the indigo ceased to change its 


colour. He was present when an Indian child was bitten in the | 


forefinger by a large rattlesnake. The mother immediately put 
the finger in her mouth, sucked the — from it for some 
minutes, repeatedly spitting out as she did so, then applied to the 
wound chewed plantain leaves, over which she sprinkled finely 

owdered tobacco, and wrapped the finger upin a rag. The child 

d not afterwards suffer the least pain or inconvenience. Captain 
Marcy does not appear to have witnessed the administration of 
another remedy of which he reports wonderful things, naming 
his authority. 

“* Cedron, which is a nut that grows on the Isthmus of Panama, and 
which is sold by the druggists in New York, is said to be an infallible anti- 
dote to serpent-bites. In the ‘Bullet. de l’Acad. de Méd.’ for February, 
1858, it is stated that a man was bitten at Panama by a coral snake, the most 
poisonous species on the Isthmus. During the few seconds that it took him 
to take the cedron from his bag, he was seized with violent pains at the 
heart and throat; but he had scarcely chewed and swallowed a piece of the 
nut about the size of a small bean, when the pains ceased as by magic. He 
chewed a little more, and applied it externally to the wound, when the 
— ee and were followed by a copious evacuation of a substance 

e curdled milk. Many other cases are mentioned where the ecedron 
proved an antidote.” 

Contrary to what some writers of fiction would lead us to ex- 
pect, Captain Marcy has seen very few white men who were good 
at the Indian art of following up a trail, and practice did not 
seem very materially to improve their faculties in this regard— 

“An Indian, on coming to a trail, will generally tell at a glance its age, 
by what particular tribe it was made, the number of the party, and many 
other things connected with it astounding to the uninitiated. I remember, 
upon one occasion, as I was riding with a Delaware upon the prairies, we 
crossed the trail of a large py of Indians travelling with lodges. The 
tracks appeared to me quite fresh, and I remarked to the Indian that we must 


be near the party, ‘Ohno,’ said he, ‘ the trail was made two days before, in 








——itiie 
the morning,’ at the same time pointing with his finger to where the sun would 
be at about 8 o’clock, Then, seeing that my curiosity was excited to kno 
by what means he arrived at this conclusion, he called my attention to the 
fact that there had been no dew for the last two nights, but that on the 
vious morning it had been heavy. He then pointed out to me some = 
of grass that had been pressed down into the earth by the horses’ hoofs, y 
which the sand still adhered, having dried on, thus clearly showing that the 
grass was wet when the tracks were made. 

** At another time, as I was travelling with the same Indian, T discovered 
upon the ground what I took to be a bear-track, with a distinctly-marked 
impression of the heel and ail the toes. I immediately called the Indian's 
attention to it, at the same time flattering myself that I had made quite an 
important discovery, which had escaped his observation. The fellow re. 
marked with a smile, ‘Oh no, captain, may be so he not bear track.’ He 
then pointed with his gun-rod to some spears of grass that grew near the 
impression, but I did not comprehend the mystery until he dismounted and 
explained to me that, when the wind was blowing, the spears of grass would 
be bent over toward the ground, and the oscillating motion thereby To. 
duced would seoop cut the loose sand into the shape I have described: a 
truth of this explanation was apparent, yet it occurred to me that its soly. 
tion would have baffled the wits of most white men.”’ 

A very intelligent Indian of the Delaware tribe, named Black 
Beaver, was with Captain Marcy for two seasons in the capagi 
of guide. This man was a sort of cosmopolite, having Thited 
during ten years’ service under the American Fur Company, 
nearly every point of interest within the limits of the unsettled 
territory of the Union, He was a great humourist, and one of 
his whims was to pretend that his well-won reputation as a fear. 
less warrior was the drollest of mistakes, and he used to laugh 
heartily in telling what a mortal funk he had been in, when to 
others he had seemed to be inspired by the most headlong valour, 
The joke was so well maintained that the Captain was for some 
time puzzled to know what to think of the man. “Captain,” he 
would say, “if you have a fight, you mustn’t count much on me, 
for I’ze a big coward. When the fight begins, I ’spect you'll see 
me run under the cannon ; Injun mighty ’fraid of big gun.” 

**T remember, upon one occasion, I had bivouacked for the night with 
Black Beaver, and he had been endeavouring to while away the long hours of 
the evening by relating to me some of the most thrilling incidents of his 
highly-adventurous and erratic life, when, at length, a hiatus in the con- 
versation gave me an opportunity of asking him if he was a married man. 
He hesitated for some time; then looking up and giving his forefinger a 
twirl, to imitate the throwing of a lasso, replied, ‘ One time me eateh’um 
wife. I pay that woman, /is modder, one hoss—one saddle—one bridle— 
two plug tobacco, and plenty goods. I take him home to my house—got 
plenty meat—plenty corn—plenty every thing. One time me go take walk, 
maybe so three, maybe so twe hours. When I come home, that woman he 
say, ** Black Beaver, what for you go way long time?” I say, ‘I not go 
nowhere ; I just take one littel walk.’ Then that woman he get heap mad, 
and say, ‘*No, Black Beaver, you not take no littel walk. I know what 
for you go way ; you go see nodder one woman.” I say,‘ Maybe not.’ Then 
that woman she cry long time, and all e’time now she mad. You never seen 
*Merican woman that a-way ?’ 

‘*T sympathized most deeply with my friend in his distress, and told him for 
his consolation that, in my opinion, the women of his nation were not pe- 
culiar in this respect ; that they were pretty much alike all over the world, 
and I was under the impression that there were well-authenticated instances 
even among white women, where they had subjected themselves to the same 
causes of complaint so feelingly depicted by him. Whereupon he oe | 
earnestly asked, ‘ What you do for cure him? Whip him?’ I replied, 
‘No; that, so far as my observation extended, I was under the impression 
that this was generally regarded by those who had suffered from its effects as 
one of those chronic and vexatious complaints which would not be benefited 
by the treatment he suggested, even when administered in homeopathic 
doses, and | believed it was now admiited by all sensible men, that it was 
better in all such cases, to let mature take its course, trusting to a merciful 
Providence.’ - 

“At this reply, his countenance assumed a dejected expression, but at 
length he brightened up again and triumphantly remarked, *1 tell you, my 
friend, what I do; I ketch ’um nodder one wife when 1 go home. . 

‘ Black Beaver had visited St. Louis and the small towns upon the Mis- 
souri frontier, and he prided himself not a little upon his acquaintance with 
the customs of the whites, and never scemed more happy than when an op- 
portunity offered to display this knowledge in presence of bis Indian com- 
panions. It so happened, upon one occasion, that I had a Comanche guide 
who bivouacked at the same fire with Beaver, On visiting them one even- 
ing, according to my usual practice, I found them engaged in a very earnest 
and apparently not very amicable conversation. On inquiring the cause of 
this, Beaver answered, ‘ I’ve been telling this Comanehe what I seen "mong 
the white folks.’ ”’ 

“*T said, ‘ Well Beaver what did you tell him ?’ : 

“«¢T tell him ’bout the steam-boats, and the rail-roads, and the heap 
houses I seen in St. Louis.’ 

** © Well, sir, what does he think of that >’ 

“ * Te say I'ze d——d fool.’ 

‘¢ © What else did you tell him about ?’ 

“© ¢T tell him the world is round, but he keep all e’time say, Ilush, you 
fool! do you spose I’ze child? Haven't I got eyes? Can’t I see the 
prairie? “You callhim round? He say, too, maybe so I tell you something 
you not know before. One time my grandfather he make long j yurney that 
way (pointing to the West). When he get on big mountain, he seen het 
water on t’other side, jest so flat he can be, and he seen the sun go M8 i 
straight down on t’other side. I then tell him all these rivers he seen, | 7 
e’time the water he run; s’pose the world flat, the water he stand stil 
Maybe so he not b'lieve me?’ : 

“TI told him it certainly locked very much Jike it. I then asked him to 
explain to the Comanche the magnetic telegraph. Te look d at me ear- 
nestly, and said, ‘ what you call that magnetic telegraph ?? | . 

** | said, ‘ You have heard of New York and New Orleans? 

** © Ob yes,’ he replied. ss , 

=e Very well ; w have a wire connecting these two cities, wai oe 
about a thousand miles apart, and it would take a man thirty daye Oe “4 
upon a good horse, Now a man stands at one end of this wire In \ew _— 
and by touching it a few times he inquires of his friend in New Or th 
what he had for breakfast. His friend in New Orleans touches the other 
end of the wire, and in ten minutes the answer comes ba: k—ham and eggs. 
Tell him that, Beaver.’ ; ade no 

‘“‘ His countenance assumed a most comical expression, but he —. 
remark until I again requested him to repeat what I had said to o, n't 
manche, when he observed, ‘No, captain, I not tell him that, for 1 0 
v'lieve that myself.’ = 

“Upon my assuring him that such was the fact, and that I had seen it 
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he said, ‘Injun not very smart; sometimes he’s big fool, but he 


eller pretty loud; you hear him maybe half a mile; you say ’Merican man 
he talk thousand miles. I’spect you try to fool me now captain; maybe 
w you lie. ” , 

The Prairie Indians are very different in habits and character 
from the tribes that formerly dwelt on the Atlantic seaboard, and 
our author has never been able to diseover among them any traces 
of the virtues which are esteemed by civilized men. He believes 
that it is impossible to purchase their goodwill by presents, or to 
make them endurable as neighbours, except by inflicting upon 
them such a lesson as will not soon be forgotten— 








“The opinion of a friend of mine, who has passed the last twenty- 
five years of his life among the Indians of the Rocky Mountaius, 
corroborates the opinions I have advanced upon this head, and al- 
though I do not endorse all of his sentiments, yet many of them are de- 
Geol from long and matured experience and critical” observation. He 
gays, ‘They are the most onsartainest varmints in all creation, and I reckon 
tha’r not mor’n half human; for you never seed a human, arter you'd fed 
and treated him to the best fixins in your lodge, jist turn round and steal 
all your horses, or ary other thing he could lay his hands on, No, not ad- 
ackly. He would feel kinder grateful, and ask you to spread a blanket in 
his lodge ef you ever passed that a-way. But the Injun he don’t care 
shucks for you, and is ready to do you a heap of mischief as soon as he quits 
your feed. No, Cap.,’ he continued, ‘it’s not the right way to give um 

nts to buy peace ; but ef I war governor of these yeer United States, 
Pi tell jou what I’d do. I'd invite um all to a big feast, and make b’lieve 
I wanted to have a big talk ; and as soon as I got um all together, I’d_ pitch 
jn and sculp about half of um, and then t’other half would be mighty glad 
to make a peace that would stick. That’s the way I’d make a treaty with 
the dog’ond, red bellied varmints ; and as sure as you're born, Cap., that’s 
the only way.’ 

“T suggested to him the idea that there would be a lack of good faith 
and honour in such a proceeding, and that it would be much more in ac- 
cordance with my notions of fair dealing to meet them openly in the field, 
and there endeavour to punish them if they deserve it. ‘To this he replied, 
‘Tain’t no use to talk about honour with them, Cap.: they hain’t got no 
such thing in um; and they won't show fair fight, any way you can fix it. 
Don’t they kill and sculp a white man when-ar they get the better on him ? 
The mean varmints, they'll never behave themselves until you give um a 
clean out and out licking. They can’t understand white folks’ ways, and 
they won’t learn um; and ef you treat um decently, they think you ar 
afeard. You may depend on’t, Cap., the only way to treat Injuns is to 
i thrash them well at first, then the balance will sorter take to you and be- 
: have themselves,’ ”” ° 
4 PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

The Earl of Carnarvon’s Mecollections of the Druses of the Lebanon, and 
Notes on theiy Religion is one of the latest appearances of the week. It 
isa small volume, but we incline to think that it will not be the less ac- 
q ceptable, because its author has abstained from the devices of the book- 
t maker, and contented himself with fairly reproducing the general im- 
n pressions made on his mind during his visit to the Druse country, with- 
2 out engrafting upon them any borrowed matter. 


Mr, Fairholt’s illustrated history of Costwme in England has been 
noticed in a previous column, 
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’ New editions and reprints predominate among the publications of 
, the week. ‘They include an abridgment, by Lord John Russell, of his | 
Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore, It is a very 
handsome volume of 720 pages, printed in good legible type, in double 
columns, and adorned with eleven fine portraits and vignettes. It has 
also the indispensable complement of a full index. 

The publishers of the ‘ Memoirs,” Messrs. Longman and Co., have 
4 issued a most sumptuous edition of Lalla Rookh, a marvel of cheap mag- 
! hificence. | 

The late Robert A. Vaughan's remarkable book, JZvurs with the Mys- | 
ties, has been some time cut « f print. A new edition, revised and aug- 
mented by the author, has now appeared. The new matter amounts to 
about fifty pages, and belongs maiuly to the sixth chapter of the book 
Which treats of ‘* German Mysticism in the Fourteenth Century.” It is 
designed in part as a reply to criticisms which seemed to eall for some such 
| explanation, and, in part, that points touched upon elsewhere might be 
| given with more fulness, 

Hopes and Ivars, by the author of “ The ILeir of Redelyffe,” is a re- 
print of a novel which, for many months past, has formed the most at- 
tractive feature of the Constitutional Magazine. 











Mr. Bentley has added the popular novel, Quis, to his series of 
Standard Novels, and has reprinted Zhe Saucy Arethusa, of Captain 
Chamier, in the customary form of railway literature. 

The other novel on our list, The Valley of a Hundred Fires, ought to 

a good one, being by the author of * Margaret and her Bridesmaids,” 
and “ Mr. and Mrs. Asheton.” 

Concerning some Scotch Surnames isa neat little historical essay, tracing 
back these names (the use of which dates in Scotland from about the 
year 1100) to their true origin, and disentangling it from the fables by 
Which it has been obscured. 

The fact that places within the tropics have the sun vertical to them 
twice a year, and, therefore, have double seasons—two summers and 
two winters—has been noticed by various writers of mark during the 
ist three centuries, but has been “strangely overlooked by others, inclu- 
ding Humboldt and Sir John Herschel. The author of the treatise, en- 
titled The Six Months’ Seasons at the Tropics, deems this phenomenon 
entitled to more attention than has yet been bestowed upon it, because 
a thorough knowledge of it may “reasonably be expected to be of as much 
Service in the tropics as that of the single seasons is found to be in the 
€xtra-tropical parts of the earth.” He, therefore, writes with a view to | 
make the fact popularly known, both as to its astronomical cause, and 
its effect upon the phenomena of cnimal and vegetable life. 

_ The new series of Mr. Timbs’s Anecdote Biography has for its subjects 
six English painters—Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Fuseli, Law- 
rence, and Turner. | 

Mr. Travers’s Further Observations in Several Parts of Surgery is a 
collection of practical papers by a surgeon of great experience, in whom 

onal acumen is blended with an eminently philosophical cast of | 
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| Lamorici¢re intends publishing, immediately after : 
| an account of his proceedings in the States of the Chureh, including a de- 

tailed history of the short campaign of the Pontifical troops 
Sardinian army. 
d'Italie,” by M. Berger 
Situation Aetucile,” by Count de Falloux; and “ La Russie Rouge,” by 
Prince Troubetzkoi, uncle of Countess de Morny. 


thought. The papers are preceded by an introduction in which the vete- 
ran warns his younger brethren against certain pernicious habits and 
tendencies incident to the modern practice of surgery. 


Books. 
A History of Dress from the earliest period to the close 


Costume in England. 
By F. W. Fairholt, F.8.A, 


of the Eighteenth Century, &c. 
Concerning some Scotch Surnames. 
Introduction to the History of French Literature, By Gustave Masson, 
Hours with the Mystics. A Contribution to the History of Religious Opinion, 

By Robert Vaughan, B.A, Second Edition, revised and augmented by the 

Author. In two volumes. 

Hopes and Fears: or Scenes from the Life of a Spinster. 
“ The Heir of Redclyffe, &c. In two volumes. 

Further Observations in several parts of Surgery. By Benjamin Travers, 
To which is appended an Original Memoir or Review. of the Nature of some 
Unusual Forms of Eye Disease, By the late Benjamin Travers, F.R.S8, 
Dated 1828. 

The Six Months’ Seasons of the Tropics, By James Lees. 

Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore. Edited and 
abridged, from the First Edition, by the Right Honourable Lord John 
Russell, M.P. 

Lalla Rookh: an Oriental Romance. By Thomas Moore, With Sixty-nine 
Illustrations from Oriental Drawings by John Tenniel, engraved on wood by 
the Brothers Dalziel; and five Ornamental pages of Persian design by T. Sual- 
man, junior, engraved on wood by H. N. Woods 

Anecdote Biography. William Hogarth, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Thomas Gains- 
borough, Heury Fuseli, Sir Thomas Lawrence, and J. M, Turner, By John 
Timbs, F.S.A, 

The Saucy Arethusa. A Naval Story. By Captain Chamier, R.N. 

Quits. A Novel, By the Author of ‘* The Initials.” New edition, 

Redemption Draweth Nigh; or the Great Preparation, By the Rev, John 
Cumming, D.D. 

Recollections of the Druses of the Lebanon ; and Notes on their Religion, By 
the Earl of Carnarvon, 


By the Author of 





PAMPHLET. 

Doings in Partry: A Chapter of Lrish History, in a Letter to the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Derby, K.G, By Lex. 

British Policy in China, 1s owe War with the Tartars or the Chinese? By 
John Searth. 

Public School Education : a Lecture delivered at the Atheneum, Tiverton, By 
the Right Hon, Sir J. T. Coleridge, D.C.L. 

Prize Essay, on the Immense Importance of a Close Alliance between England 
and France. By the Reverend William Nassau Molesworth. 
ato’s Doctrine respecting the Rotation of the Earth, and Aristotle's Come 
ment upon that Doctrine, By George Grote, Esq. 


LITERARY NEWS. 

Mr. Murray is preparing for immediate publication, ‘The Diary and 
Correspondence of Charles Abbott, Lord Colchester,” in three volumes, 
edited by his son; and “The Debates on the Grand Remonstrance ; with 
an introductory essay on English Freedom under Plantagenet and Tudor 
Sovereigns,” by John Forster. 

Messrs, Longman and Co. have in the press, ‘‘ The Lost Tribes, and 
the Saxons of the East and West, with New Views of Buddhism,” by G, 
Moore, M.D.; and “The Asian —" by the Reverend 8. Lyde, 
author of ‘‘ The Ansyreeh and Ismaeleeh.” 

Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co., announce as forthcoming a volume of 
“ Fairy Tales,” by Holme Lee ; ** Egypt in its Biblical Relations,” b 
the Reverend J. Foulkes Jones; ‘ Seripture Lands in Connexion wit 
their History,” by the Reverend G. 8. Drew; and “ Shakespeare and his 
Birthplace,” by J. R. Wise. 

Mr. S. O. Becton has purchased the right of translating Emile de 
Bonnechose’s * History of England.” 

The Duke of Buckingham’s ‘‘ Memoirs of the Courts and Cabinets of 
William IV. and Victoria, from original family documents; ” and two 
volumes of ** Memorials, Personal and Historical, of Admiral Lord Gam- 
bier, with original letters from Lord Chatham, Lord Nelson, Lord Castle- 
reagh, Lord Mulgrave, Fox, Canning, &c.,” edited from family papers 
by Lady Chatterton, are preparing for publication by Messrs, Hurst and 
Blackett. 

Messrs. Bell and Daldy, promise a new volume of ‘“ Legends and 
Miss Adelaide Procter; “‘The Manse of Mastland,” trans- 





Lyrics,” by 


lated fromthe Dutch by Thomas Keightley; and “ The Life and Times 
of Aonio Paleario; or a History of the Italian Reformers in the Six- 
teenth Century,” illustrated by original letters, and unedited documents, 
by Mrs. M. Young. 


A “Life of Edward Forbes, the Naturalist,” by the late George Wilson, 
M.D.,of Edinburgh, and Archibald Geikie, '.G.S. ; and anew work by Pro- 


fessor John Phillips, F.R.S., ‘* On the Origin and Suceession of Life on 
the Earth,” are preparing for publication by Messrs. Macmillan and Co, 


Messrs. R. Griffin and Co., have in the press, “The Jacobite Ballads 


of Scotland,” by Charles Mackay; “The Philosophy of the English 
Language,” by Sir J. Stoddart; “Old English Poetry, comprisin 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales,” edited by Thomas Wright, M.A. ; 
“The Poems, Songs, and Ballads, relating to Robin Hood,” edited by 
Joseph Ritson. 


A work on “Organic Polarity ; showing a connexion to exist between 


organic furees and ordinary polar forces,” by H. F. Baxter, M.R.C.8.L. ; 
| a translation of Virchow’s ‘‘ Cellular Pathology,” by Frank Chance, 

B.A.; and the tenth part of Dr. Mayne’s ‘“ Expository Lexicon of the 
' Terms, Ancient and Modern, in Medical and General Science,” are an- 

nounced as forthcoming by Mr. Churehill, New Burlington Street. 


The third and concluding volume of the “ Life of Andrew Jackson,” 


| by M. Parton; a bock of “Travels through Europe,” by Erastus C, 
Benedict ; and the tenth volume of “The New American Cyclopedia, 
edited by George Ripley and Charles A. Dana, have appeared at New 
York. 


The Gazette de France announces, “ on poem, that General de 
1is return to France, 


against the 


M. Dentu, Paris, has just published “ Lien des Questions d’Orient et 
e Xivrey; “ Antécédens et Conséquences de la 
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A new volume of the ‘‘ Euvres complétes de Shakspeare,” translated, 
with notes and introduction, by M. Guizot; and a Chinese novel, en- 
titled, ‘Les Deux Jeunes Filles Lettrées,” translated by M. Stanislas 
Julien, the celebrated Oriental scholar, has been brought out by Messrs. 
Didier and Co, 

Messrs. Michael Lévy, fréres, Paris, have published ‘ Essais de Cri- 
so 9 Religieuse,” by M. Albert Réville; and ‘La Hongrie, son De- 
veloppement Intellectuel et Politique pendant le dernier temps,” by M. 
K. M. Kertbeny. 

A new work by Dr. Karl Simrock, on ‘ Beowulf, das iilteste Deutsche 
Epos” (Beowulf, the most ancient German mee: and the fourth 
volume of Leopold Ranke’s “ Franzisische Geschichte,” (French His- 
tory), have been brought out by Messrs, Cotta and Co., Stuttgart. 

An elaborate work on the past and present state of the Jews in the 
Iberian Peninsula, by Dr. M. Kayersling, has been published by M. J. 
Springer, Berlin, under the title ‘* Die Juden in Spanien und Portugal.” 

Two volumes of “‘ Fragmente aus Italien,” (Fragments from Italy), 
by M. Passarge, embodying the period 1847-57; and ‘ Die Franzosen 
in Deutschland; historische Bilder,” (The French in Germany ; his- 
torical pictures), by Adolf Tellkampf, have been brought out by Decker, 
Berlin, and Riimpler, Hanover. 

A new Life of Sir Walter Scott, entitled ‘‘ Walter Scott ; ein Lebens- 
bild,” (Walter Scott ; a picture from life), in two volumes, by Dr. Felix 
Eberty, has been published by E. Trewendt, Breslau. 
stated to be based on original and hitherto unpublished documents. 

A valuable contribution to Dutch and continental history, entitled 
“Dé Geschiedenis van Oostelijk en Noordelijk Europa, gedurende het 
merkwaardig tijdvak van 1687-1716. Opgehelderd uit onuitgegeven 
brieven en andere oorkonden van Nederlandsche staatsmannen,” by M. 
P. Bosscha, has just appeared at the Hague. 


: Ghe Cheatres. 


On Monday, Drury Lane opened with an entertainment composed of 
small pieces, in which Mrs. Stirling, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews, 
Mrs. Frank Matthews, and Mr, Roxby played the principal parts. 
must regard the programme of the past week rather as the exhibition 
of the company, which, as times go, is far from inefficient, than as an 
earnest of the style of performance on which so large an establishment 
will rely. Mr, Benjamin Webster, and afterwards Mr. and Mrs. Charles 


Kean, are to “star” here, and the usual attraction of a monster panto- | 


mime is already promised. 

The Love Chase, which has been revived at the Lyceum, shows far 
more conspicuously than the Jrish Heiress, the value of Miss Josephine 
Gougenheim. She plays Neighbour Constance with a degree of viva- 
city, intelligence, and even fire, that augurs well for a marked position 


on the English stage, where young actresses of high comedy are by no | 


means abundant. Mrs. Keeley’s Widow Green, was the appearance of an 
old favourite in a new line. The somewhat elderly though blooming 
widow became more juvenile than usual through the treatment of Mrs. 
Keeley, and her feelings were depicted with a delicacy which gave a 
character of originality to the performance. Another American actress, 
Miss Rose Howard, has made asuccessful débit, in the sweet peasant-girl 
in M. Planche’s Grist to the Mill, A new piece, entitled the Pioneers, is 
to be produced here on Monday. 


Paristan_ THEATRICALS, 


A new drama, written by MM. D’Enncry and Dugué, and entitled 


LT’ Escamoteur, has been brought out at the Gaité. ‘The plot is built 
upon an almost honest fraud perpetrated by the Comte de Varennes, 
who, to restore his insane wife to reason, places a surreptitious child, 
which seems thrown into his hands by Providence, in the place of an 
infant she has lost. The child is brought up as the Comte’s daughter, 
but the family secret being discovered by D’ Armentiéres, a rejected lover, 
he resolves to use it as an instrument of vengeance. Beaujolais, an 
itinerant mountebank, is engaged to present himself as the real father of 
the adopted Héléne, and she is moved from a brilliant position to one of 
poverty and disorder. 
appears that the paternal character, assumed for the purpose of aiding 
D’Armentiéres, actually belongs to Beaujolais, and the agent now resolves 
to frustrate the designs of his wicked principal. He restores Héléne to 
the arms of the noble family from whom she has been torn, and declares 
that the Comte is her real parent. 

Music. 

We mentioned last week the production of Macfarren’s new opera, 
Robin Hood, at Her Majesty’s theatre. Its first performance took place 
on Tuesday, the 2d of this month; and since then it has been thrice re- 
peated; each time to a crowded audience, and with the warmest ap- 
plause. Its success, therefore, may be regarded as being substantial as 
well as brilliant. 

This success, moreover, is thoroughly well deserved. Rodin Hood is 
the best English opera that has appeared since the days of Henry Bishop; 
who, though he injured his reputation, (as many authors have done) by 
writing too rapidly and too much, was unquestionably the greatest dra- 
matic musician of whom England can boast. Macfarren, indeed, has the 
advantage, in some respects, even over Bishop; not, certainly, in that 
inborn genius which constitutes the poct and the artist—not in the pos- 
session of that exhaustless fountain from which Bishop poured out those 
streams of English melody which have refreshed our land for half a cen- 
tury. But Macfarren has a riper scholarship and a greater command of 
all the technical resources of his art ; he has studied more extensively and 
deeply the great works of the ancient and modern foreign schools which 
must still serve as models to the English composer; and has, morcover, 
had the excellent good sense to combine these attainments with the re- 
sults of an assiduous study of the national music of his own country. 
Hence this last opera of Macfarren’s, which is greatly in advance of any 
of his previous productions, is a more complete and consummate work of 
art than ~~ older English opera that can be named. 

Mr. Macfarren, too, has been happy in his subject, and in the manner 
in which the subject has been treated by his coadjutor, Mr. John Oxen- 
ford. Robin Hood is an excellent drama, well constructed, elegantly 
written, and full of gaiety, mingled with romantic interest. The plot 





The work is | 


We | 


However, by certain documentary evidence, it | 
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wood Forest is the hero, and on Walter Scott's Ivanhoe, in which Robj 
Hood and his merry men are so delightfully introduced. The chief = 
racters of the piece are names familiar as household words to every Ep, 
liskman: Robin Hood, Little John, Allan-a-Dale, and Maid Mari . 
with one or two more, introduced by Mr. Oxenford for the purposes of 
his plot. The incidents are ——- contrived, so as to introduc busy 
groups, representations of old English sports and pastimes, scenic effects, 
and all the other accessories which give life and spirit to a musical 
drama. Mr. Macfarren, in his music, has availed himself of all the 
means thus presented to him. The songs and ballads—those especial} 
which belong to the parts of Robin Hood and Maid Marian—are mele. 
| dious and expressive ; but it is chiefly in the scenes of concerted music— 
; those scenes in which numbers of persons are in animated action—thet 
Macfarren has put forth all his strength, and shown a greater mas 
musical combination than has been attained by any other Englis 
poser. ; 

The opera is produced in a manner worthy of Her Majesty’s Theatre 
Sims Reeves, in the character of Robin Hood, outdoes himself as pe 
actor, and exerts all his great vocal powers with the happiest effect, 
Madame Sherrington is a charming Maid Marian. Though new to the 
stage, she acts with graceful ease, and her singing is perfect in style, ex. 
pression, and execution. Santley, too, sings admirably; and all the 
| subordinate parts are well supported. 
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Several interesting discoverics of unknown works by great composers 
have been made lately. One of them is an unfinished opera of Mozart 
| called L’Ocadel Cairo (the Goose of Cairo) of which some account js 
given in last week's Gazette Musicale, It appears that it was composed 
at Salzburg in 1783, when Mozart was seven-and-twenty, after the sue. 
cessful production of the Eutfuhraug aus dem Serail (the first of his works 
which gained permanent fame). ‘The words are by the Abbé Varesco, 
the author of the libretto of Jdomenco; and it would seem that, after 
Mozart had made considerable progress with it, he laid it aside, in con. 
| sequence of his attention being occupied with that grand lyrical tragedy, 
Of the Oca del Cairo the entire first act has been found in manuscript, 
together with fragments end sketches of the remainder. Frem these 
remains it appears that the subject is gay and comic, and the music js 
| in the most charming style of the composer. They have been published, 
with the accompaniments arranged for the piano, by André of Offen- 
bach; and, though the opcra is too incomplete to be brought upon the 
stage, yet these remains must be invaluable for concerts or private per- 
formance. 

Haydn’s Cratorio, J? Ritorno di Tohia (the Return of Tobias) which 
he composed at the age of five-and-forty, and which has always been be- 
| lieved to have been lost in the fire in the palace of Prince Esterhazy 
| which destroyed many precious manuscripts of the composer, has re- 
| cently been discovered, through the active researches of M. Lachner. 
The Italian text is being translated into German; and the work is about 
to be performed at Munich. 

Among the papers found in the repositories of the late lamented Spohr, 
there is an operain three acts, written by him at Gotha, in 1808, which 
bears the singular title of sd/runa, the Queen of the Owls, 

An interesting religious solemnity took place at Chartres, on Wednes- 
day last—the celebration of the sixth hundredth anniversary of the con- 
secration of the magnificent cathedral of that city on the 17th of October, 
1260, in the presence of St. Louis, the King of France. The subterra- 
neous crypt, closed in 1789, was reopened; and the twelve altars within 
| it were reconsecrated by twelve bishops, The solemnity of the celebra- 
tion was heightened by a grand musical performance. 


The Paris Italian Opera opened on the 2d instant with La Sonnambula, 
Mademoiselle Marie Battu, Signor Gardoni, and Signor Angelini, were 
the principal performers. ; 

Thalberg is in Paris, and is expected in London. We hope that this 
most celebrated pianist, whose marvellous performances turned the heads 
of the whole English public, both in London and the provinces, some 
five-and-twenty years ago, will be heard once more during this visit. 

Mr. Charies Braham has left London for Italy, where he is about to 
appear on the stage for the first time, as a baritone singer. Hitherto his 
voice has been a tenor. 


fine Arts. 
The colossal statue of St. Charles Borromeo, which stands on a hill 
| near Arona, overlooking the Lago Maggiore, has lately been ascended, 
like Mont Blanc and other places inaccessible to ordinary mortals, by an 
Englishman—Mr. Sankey. ‘The feat was accomplished inside the statue, 
by climbing and squeezing, like a chimney-sweeper, through spaces be- 
tween the metal and the central masonry. The statue, which was placed 
.on the hill in the year 1624, is not cast, like ordinary statues, but made 
of plates of bronze about half-an-inch thick, hammered into form and 
riveted together by copper rivets. Such is the excellence of the model- 
ling, that Mr. Sankey imagines it could not have been done without 
using some gigantic mould. The cyes and ears are perfectly formed, 
and the hair is represented short, the chin being covered with a stubbly 
beard. The expression of the features and the attitude are described as 
admirable. The statue is 70 feet high, and cost 40,000/, in those 
days. The thumb measured 4 feet long, and the mouth 2 feet 4 inches. 
The inside of the head would make a comfortable sitting-room. The 
peculiar mode of construction seems to point out at least a very strong 
and ready method of erecting statues of dimensions far larger than any- 
thing attempted now, and suggests some interesting points as to the 
ancient Colossus of Rhodes, of which a hundred are spoken of in history. 

Colossal statues have been favourite monumental works of art from 
very early times. The Egyptian sculptors took the side of a — 
for their block, and carved out of it a group of their Titan kings. a 
guardian statue of the Athenians—the Minerva Poliades, which sto : 
on the Acropolis, and whose spear-head was seen far at sea by the = 
sailors as they came round Cape Sunium—was a gilt bronze statue, a 
stood till the year 395 to strike with wonder Alaric the Goth. o— 
seven centuries later, the Greeks built up their colossal Minerva — 
Jupiter at Elis, after the models of Phidias, and under the eye and hand 0 
that great representative sculptor, using slabs of gold and ivory laid ~~ 
marble as a support; the head and limbs being carved in ivory, a: 
drapery in gold. The Egyptian colossi remain to this day, perfect wi 
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the exception of the head of one, and we are familiar with them by their 
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substitutes in the Crystal Palace. They are sixty-one feet in height, 
which was the height of the Minerva Poliades; ‘the great statue of 
Athene,” 28 Demosthenes spoke of it, is not known ; the * Pallas of Vel- 
jetri” inthe Louvre is considered to represent the attitude of the goddess, 
and was probably intenaed as a copy ona small scale. Of the erysele- 

tine statues which occupied the temples, the Minerva was thirty- 
t high, and the Jupiter a seated figure, forty-five fect high, A 
when Alexander the Great was the hero, colossal statues 
cast in bronze, were made by Lysippus. The well known “ Farnese 
Hercules” which is in the Naples Museum, is a copy in marble by 
Glvcon, of the more celebrated figure in bronze by Lysippus. The two 
grand equestrian groups at Rome, which give the name * Monte Ca- 
yallo” to the hill on which they stand, are copies in marble of colossal 
bronze monuments in honour of Alexander. Very fine copies of these 
famous works are, shame to say, at the present time buried bencath the 
geaffolding of the great orchestra in the Crystal Palace, as though they 
had not cost an cnormous sum, and were of no value as examples of 
art. The Colossus of Rhodes, which fables said stood with one foot on 
each side of the harbour mouth, so that the ships passed under it, 
was another statue cast in bronze. It was 105 fect high, and the largest 
of which there is any description. Pliny says the hmbs were hollow, 
and contained large stones to give might and strength to the figure. 
Whether this mode of construction was faulty or not, it fell to the 

und after fifty-six years from the time of its erection in 280 n.c., and 
the fragments remained for centuries, being sold in 613 of our cra: had 
it stood over the sea, this could not have been the case. 

The German sculptors have shown more inclination to colossal works 
of art than any of the moderns, Schwanthaler cxecuted the grandest 
work of our times in the bronze statue of Bavaria for the ** Ruhme- 
shalle,” or Hall of Heroes, built by Louis, ex-King of Bavaria, in front 
of which it stands, 54 fect high, with a gigantic lion at her side, upon a 
lofty pedestal, raising the whole group to 114 feet in height. A cast 
from the head of this statue is in the Crystal Palace. Ialbig, a pupil of 
Schwanthaler, who produced the colossal statue of * Franconia,” at Kel- 
heim, and Rauch, the sculptor of the magnificent monument of Frederick 
the Great of colossal proportions, at Berlin, and other well-known Ger- 
mans. 

The Belgian sculptors, William and Joseph Geefs, are also distin- 
guished for their colossal statues, of Rubens in the Place Vert, at Ant- 
werp, and of Godfrey de Bouillon. A cast of the latter was in the 1851 
Exhibition, and the Rubens is in the Crystal Palace. 

The colossal works of our English sculptors are generally of very in- 
ferior mould. The strange half-nude figure of Dr. Johnson, by Bacon; 
a “Samson,” by Mr. Legrew; a * Milo” and a “Satan,” by Mr. 
Lough, are neither excellent in art nor indeed to be compared in point of 
difficulty with the works we have spoken of. ‘The ‘ Achilles,” and the 
notorious equestrian figure of the Great Duke by Mr, Wyatt, which has 
so long been permitted to outrage the architectural proprieties of Mr. 
Decimus Burton’s triumphal arch, cannot be pointed to with any satis- 
faction, although we admit that perhaps both works are seen in a position 
most advantageous to them, and this in addition to the fact that the Great 
Duke and Sir Frederick Trench can no more be oflended at the proposal, 
is a very fair reason why their colossal uglinesscs should be removed to 
some locality more becoming and suitable. 


seven fee 
century later, 








BIRTHS, 

Oa the 16th of August, at Government House, Hongkong, 
Robinson, of a daurhter. 

On the 6th of October, at Haarlem, the 
11.B.M.’s Consul, Amsterdam, of a daught« 

On the 9th, at Egginton Hall, Burton- 

On the 9th, at Monereitfe House, Perth 
son, 

On the 10th, at Mottisfont Abbey, Hants, the Honourable Mrs. 
a daughter. . 

On the llth, at St. Leonard's Forrest, 
Faleouer, of a son, 

On the 13th, at Firle Place, Ue seat of Viscount Gage, the Honourable Mrs, Ed- 
ward Gage, of a son, 

On the 13th, at 16, Arlington Strect, Piccadilly, the Honoura! !e Mrs, North, ofa 
son and heir, , 


the Honourable Lady 


Wife of J. G. C. L. Newnham, Esq., 








it, Lady Everv, of 


1 Son, 
re, the Lady Louisa Moncreitffe, of a 








at 





MARRIAGES, 
On the Mh of October, at Woolverstone Church, Suffolk, Percy G. B. Westma- 
eott, Esq., Neweastle-upon-Tyne, to Anuctte Beatrice, ot t of the late 
Reverend Ralph Berners, rural dean. 


ond daughter 






On the » at St. Mary’s, West Brompton njamin Webster, jun., E 3.A., 
of the Inne Temp!c, barrister-at-law, eldest son of Benjamin Webst 18q., of 
Kennington Park, to Charlotte Frances Wright, daughter of the late Edwd. 
Wright, Esq., of Kingston Hill, Surrey. 

On the 9th, at St. Mark’s Church, Torwood, Torquay, Charl Edward Phill- 


potts, sixth son of Henry, Lord Bishop of Exete second daughter of the 
late Keverend George Hi prebendary of Exeter. 

, On the 11th, at St. Luke’s Church, Chelsea, R 

Royal Artillery, youngest son of Thomas Wad 
Rouen, France, to Louisa, the only danght: 
Miles, M.A., Principal of the Malta Coll 


, to Jane, 





urd Pendrill Waddington, Esq., 
igton, Esq., of St. Léger, near 
avles Popham 





erend ¢ 











nite Mth, at Nunney Church, Somerset, Heniy Pickard Cambridge, Esq., el- 
dest son of the Reverend G. P. Cambridge, M.A., Rector Blox worth and of Blox. 
worth House, Dorset, to Theodosia Gra sevond daughter of the Reverend T. J. 


Théobald, M.A.,Rector of Nunnc y, and Domestic Chaplain to Viscount Palmerston, 
— lth, at the parish church, Ashham Richard, Join Thomas, eldest son of 
past everend Thomas and the Lady Louisa ¢ , of Wentbridge House, te 
tact, Yorkshire, and Bryarston Square, Loudon, W., to Catharma Sar ih, eldest 
daughter of John Swann, Esq., of Askham Hall, in the county of Yorkshire. 
— at Hartwell Chureh, Northamptenshire, the Honourable Charles 
dunah aynard, only son of Viscount Maynard, to Blanche Adeliza, second 
aughter of Henry I itzRoy, E<q., of Saleey Lawn, Northau:ptonshire. 
aie , DEATHS. 
, wn the 21st of July last, at Sydney, Australia, Francis, 
rs of the Bank of England, aged thirty-six. 
thirteen. 30th of August, at Barrackpore, sicutta, William C. Lane Ryves, aged 
Gerken Cr ot H.M.1.S., s c vad son of the late Hugh Massey Kyves, of New 
On the ee e € ennel, county Limerick. 
Amsinck at St. Thomas’s Mount, Madras, in] 
aos rigadier and Commandant of the Madr 
A 8 the 7th of October, at Bri rhton, in her eight 
ae Macdonald, and daughter of the late Duncan ( 
On ul sland of Islay » Scotland, 
five We 8th, at Melville House, David, Earl of Leven and Melville, aged seventy- 











son of Matthew Marshall, 








y-fifth year, Colonel Eames 
llery. 

th year, Jane, wife of the Hon. 

ampbell, Esq., of Ard- 








On the 8th, s a P , ae . . 
Bracebridge,’ Esq. residence, Bella Vista, Gibraltar, aged seventy-seven, Edward 
0 . ty , 
Yt Nth, at Manilla Crescent, Weston-super-Mare, the Venerable William 
— Archdeacon of Bath, and Vicar of Buckland Newton, Dorset, aged sixty- 
O; . . 
m the 13th, at Brancote, near Stafford, Thomas Hartshorne, Esq., aged seventy- 


ree, for many years a Magistrate and Deputy-Licutenant for the county. 











Henry Curzon, of | 


| 
ar Hlorsham, the Honourable Mrs. Keith | 





PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd, Monday.| Tuesday.) Wednes., Thurs. | Friday. 


















































































' 
Sper Cent Consols..cscccseceveees| 929 r) ae os | 923 } 
Ditto for Account ... ee 93 | 922 | 92 924 
3 per Cents Reduced } om | ole | Oo 91) 
New 3 per Cents ..... oj OM ole 9) ok | 
Annuities 1880 i— | _— —_— — 
Annuities 1885 .......+. oof ——= | —_ 16 16} 16% 
Pank Stock, 9 per Cent .... | 2289 | 231 229 231 231 
India Stock, 10) perCent ... | — | —- § 219 22 =| 221 
Exchequer Bills, 1}¢. per diem --| Spm. ; _ 3 pm. par | 3 pm. 
Exchequer Bonds, 500/. .. 3 pm. | par | — | -— 3 pm. 
India Bonds 4 per Cent ........-0006 —_— | par | —— | 4c's 4 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian .....ccccceee0.5p-Ct.) —— | French ......... eceseed 4jp.Ct.) -—— 
i Ai 99 | Mexican .. wwe = | 22 
2— - Peruvian ...... Ai 
5— oN | Portuguese 1853 3— | 445 
t-— 4 Russian .. t§— 104 
t— 101) | Sardinian 45— 85) 
5— } Spanish .... i 4% 
8 — | _ Ditto New Deferred 8=— | 40 
a G1 | Ditto Passive .........csesseeees | 238 
4 — | 99) | Turkish..... — | 6%} 
3 — | =—— | Venezuela -— | 233 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitwars— | ) Banks— 
Bristoland Exeter.... —— | Australasian ,........0000+ sees 634 
Caledonian........... 92) | British North American 
Chesterand Holyhead oe — City... 
Eastern Counties..... J £3} | Colonial. 
Edinburgh and Glasgow... ..... — | Commercial o a 
Glasgow and South-Western ... — | Engl. Scots) 5 
Great Northern ......000cseeees| Mla} | LOGON oo cceccesccceenceeneeene 51 
Great South. and West. Ire -— } London and County ........+++- 344i 
Great W T 7a London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia’ 23} 
Lancashire ° ; Dis London Joint Stock....... eee —_— 
Lancaster and Carlisle.......... | 208 Loudon and Westminster . 61) 
London, Brighton,& South Coast 114} | National Bank .....+.+00++ 
London and Blackwall...... 6) National Provine 93 
London and North-Western... 101} | New South Wales. 353 
London and South Western..../ oi) Oriontal ..cceees 44; 
Manchester, Shettield,& Lincoln 47% | OUMOMAN orceeereeees 17% 
BBIMARE oc cccecccscccescoececs ee | | Provincial of Ireland SS 
Midland Great Western (lrel / | South Australia... 29} 
North British.........+.++. aor | 62} Union of Australia 44) 
North-Eastern—HBerwick . 1053 Union of London,, ° 253 
North-Eastern—York ........+> 895 Catz. ccoccccccccccsescccccsece _ 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton | Docas— | 
Scottish Centra - --— | East and West India........++. | 320g 
Scottish Midland —— | London.. sails ‘e 
South Eastern SO | St. Kath ° ° 
Eastern of France VICUOTIA cececeesccsescees eeeeee 
East Indian 100 MisceELLaANrous— | 
Geelong and Me!bourne , Seed | Australian Agricultural,....... | 
Grand Trunk of Canada...... 274 | British American Land... +! 
Great Indian Peninsular .... 963 | Camada ...ceseseee . 
c t Western of Canada ... 1% Crystal Palace ., 
Paris and LYOMS ...--+++e+4+ 363 | Electric Telegrap 
Minrs— |} General Steam.... 
Australian. ...ccececeeeeeeeeees -- London Discount.. 
Brazilian Imperial 19 | National Discount,.........«++. 
Ditto St. John del I 25 | Peninsular and Oriental Steam 


Rey... ; 





Royal Mail Steam 
South Australian 





Cobre Copper. 
Khymney lror 








BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria,«ap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the I7th day of Oct. 1860. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 








Motes issued ...ceseeeeveeeseeL 25,258,110 Government Debt .....6++.++ £11,015,100 
Other Securities....... ++ 3,459,900 
| Gold Coin and Bullion , + 13,813,110 
} BSilver Bullion,...... eeeeeceee - 
£23,288,110 £28 ,288,110 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
- -£14,553,000 Government Securities(inecla 
e 38,122, 


Proprietors 'Capital....... 
83 ding Dead WeightAnauity 







Rest ..cceceees 2 

Public Deposits 3,244,109 Other Securities 

Other Deposits 14,344,569 Notes... ..ceeeeee 

Seven Daysand other Bills . 735,350 Gold and Silver Coin ,,......- 


£36,059,921 £36,059,921 
* Including Exchequer, Saving- banks, Commissionersof National Debt, and Div, Acct. 





BULLION. Per o2. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 Copper, Urit.Cakes £102 10 @ .. £0 ¢ 0 
. . «© Iron, Weish Kars.... 6 5 0. 7 © @ 
Mexican Dollars .....++++++++0. 0 5 2 Lead, British Pig... 2410 0... 25 0 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard 051 Steel, Swedish Keg.. 17 5 0 7 lo0 0 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, Oct. 19. 





a @ ‘ ‘ 

Wheat,R.0. 53to62 Fine...... Indian Corn. 38 to 40 
Fine...... 62—65 Oats, Feed... O— 0 
Red, New. 40—45 Fine.... O0— 0 
Fine ...... i99—5 Poland o— 0 
White Old 60—3 Fine o— 0 
rine «+ Of Beans, Ticks 38 — 46 Potato..., 26—30 
New Malt, Ord... 67—72 Harrow,., 48—55 Fine .... 3-32 





WEEKLY AVERAGE SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 






















For the Week ending Oct. 13 Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 
BG. | Bye cccccee 7s. 34 Wheat .... 60s, Id, | Rye ... 199, Sd, 
By Beans yi i soe 38 5 | Beans - 56 
8 | Peas....... ‘2.8 66 10 «+ Peas....... 39 U 
FLOUR PROVISIONS 
Town made ......+++++ per sack 57s. to 60» Butter—Hest Fresh, lds. Od. doz. 
BOCONS ..cccccsccccccsceseress ‘9 — 52 Carlow, 0!. Os. to Of, Os. per ewt 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship4) — 4 Kacon, Irish .....+++++ per cwt. 70. — Tle 
Norfolk and Stockton .....+++- 39 — 45 Cheese, Cheshire, fine ....++.++. 76 — 82 
American ... per barrel 30 — 33 Derby, pale ....+++ -70 — 76 
Camadian .....cceeeseeeees 30 — 33 Hams, York ...0+ssceceeeeeeeees 76 — 93 
Bread, 7. the 4lb. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 6s. 6d, to Os. Od. 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoate® ano Leapen matt.” CaTIL® MARKET.” Mean or Cartie at tus 
a sd s. d. ad da sa CATTLE-MARKET 
Beef... 2 8 to 2to4 10 4 ito4 Stood lo Monday. Thursday, 
Mutton 34-3 8-4 0 - 4 6—410—5 2) RBeasts.. eoooe 1,31 
Veal... 3 4— 3 8—4 4 wee 42 O— 4 B— 5 O Bheep. ° 6,600 
Pork 40—410—5 4 wn. 4 8 — 5 O— FS 4) Calves, 250. ° 397 
Lamb 00-0 O—0 O .... O — 0 0} Pigs... 320 sso lio 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib 
HOPS. WOOL. 
Weald of Kent Pockets...... 280s. todOls. Down Teme ...-eeeee 
Mid and East Kentditto..... 360 — 560 Half-bred Wethers 
Sussex ditto - 200 — 320 Leicester Fleeces ° 
Farnham ditto ........+-06+ - o=— @ Combing SKING ......60eeeeeee 


Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
Wuarirecuaret. 


HAY AND STRAW 


SmivMrint>. CumBEatany, 






Hay,Good .. +. 75s. to Sis OS. CO LIGS. ceeceseeee + lids. to 1268, 
Inferior . > — 6 o=— OO, jv — 110 
New ..0+ o— 0 o— 6 o— 0 

Clover ..+eee+ coocee 93 = 120 1200 — 132 120 — 130 

Wheat Straw ......- 30 = 3 20 =— 36 wo— 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[October 20, 1860, 





C RYSTAL PALACE.— Arrangements 
for the WEEK ending Saturday, October 27. 

Monpay—Open at 9. Display of the Great Fountains at 
Half-past Three, and Balloon Race at Four o’Clock. Ad- 
mission, 1s. 

Tvxespay, Wepnespay, Tuvrspay, and Farpar—Open at 
10. Admission, ls. ; Children under Twelve, 6d. 

Sarurpay—Mr. Rarey’s last Exhibition in England, with 
Cruiser and other horses. Admission, 2s. 6d. ; Children, 1s. ; 
Reserved its, 2s. 6d. extra. 

Orchestral Band and Great Organ Performances daily, and 
Display ofthe Upper Series of Fountains. 

Season Tickets, admitting on all pes until the 30th of 
April, 1861, are now on sale at 10s. 6d. cach. 

Sv NDax—Open at 1.30 to Shareholders gratuitously by 


Tickets. di 
THEATRE, 








‘T. JAMES’S 
KING STREET, ST. JAMES 
Sole Lessee and Manag er, MR, ALFRED WIGAN. 

The Public is respectfully informed that this Theatre will 
be opened in October, under the management of Mr. Atrarp 
Wiican. The entertainments will consist of a New and Ori- 
ginal Comedy, in two acts, by Tom Taylor, Esq.,in which 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Wigan will appear, and (first time for 
twelve years) a comic Fairy Tale, by J. R. Planché, Esq., 
called, THE KING OF THE PEACOCKS. Scenery, Dresses, 
and Decorations entirely new. Important alterations have 
been made, with a view to the comfort of the audience inall 
parts of the Theatre, which has been thoroughly cleansed 
and ventilated. J. Kintocx, Acting Manager and Trea- 
surer. 

S ~ , > ~\ 
UCKLEY’S SERENADERS.— 
8T. JAMES’S HALL.—The original and celebrated 
BUCKLE SERENADERS and Miss JULIA GOULD 
(from 585, Broadway, New York, U.S.), EVERY NIGHT at 
8,and SATURDAY APTERNOON at 3 Full programmes 
now ready. Places and tickets may be secured at . 
Austin’s ticket-offive, 28, Piceadilly. Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s.; 
Gallery, ls. Open every night at 8, and Saturday After 
noon at 3. 


PAXAMINATIONS for SCIENCE CER- 
TIFICATES of the COMMITTEE of COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION (under the Minute of the 2d of June 1859), 
willtake place at the Offices of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, South Kensington, on the days shown below. 

The EXAMINATIONS will last, each day, from 10 a.m. 
till 6 p.m., with one hour's intermission in the middle of the 
day, except on the days for Subject I., and Chemical Analy- 
sis. 























ed 








CANDIDATES for CERTIFICATES who have registered 
their names MUST ATTEND at 10 minutes before 10 a.m. 
atthe OFFICES, SOUTH KENSINGTON, on the day or days 
which are indicated for the subjects they wish to be ex- 
amined in. 

Practical, Plane, and { Subdivision I. 

Descriptive Geome- 

try, Mechanical and ) Subdivision [1.—Wednes. 


{ Monday, 5th Nov. 





7th Nov 


Machine Drawing,&c. ' Subdivision II1I.—Thursday ,8thNov. 
o| ° sole. { Subdivision I.—Friday, 9th Nov. 
Mechanical Physics... (Subdivision I1.—Satur., 10th Nov. 


" ao { Monday, 19thNov. 
{ Subdivision I. t Morning. 


{ Monday, 19thNov 
{ Subdivision 8 fag ve Ld 
( Friday, 16th Nov. 
° Morn. and Sa- 
) ( turday,17 Nov. 
: { Friday, 16th Nov. 
Subdivision IT. (Afternoon. 
Geology and Mine-{ Subdivision I.—Monday, \2th Nov. 
JOLY .eseceeeeeees (Subdivision I1.—Tuesday,13th Nov. 
=, a { Subdivision I.—Wednes. l4th Noy. 
Natural History...-.+) subdivision 11.—Thurs. 15th Nov. 
By order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


> r 1" + 
R. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MU- 
SEUM, opposite the Haymarket, OPEN DAILY from 
12 till 5, and from 7 till 10.—Programme of Lectures for Octo- 
ber: 3and 8 o'clock—IIl effects of various avocations upon 
Health, with Pictorial Iu ions shown by the Oxyhy 
drogen Light and the Oxyhydrogen Microscope. Nine 
o’clock—Half an hour with the Mediums and Spirit Rappe 
with numerous experiments. Admission, Is. Dr. Kahn's 
“ Philosophy of Marriage,” and his new work on “‘ Woman, 
specially considered in her relation to the Married State. 
Published by Attex, 20, Warwick Lane, price ls. each ; or 
either sent free by post for 18 stamps direct from the Author. 
Address, 17, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, w. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPAN Y.— (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1817.) 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, Gawler, and Robe Town. Approved drafts 
negotiated and sent for collection. Eve ry description of 
Banking business conducted direct with Victoria and New 
South Wales through the Company’s ers 
Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, London 


7 WHAM PURDY, ‘Mane 
NAtTIONA >. 


Experimental Physics 








( Subdivision 
Chemistry ........... 

















M: anager. 








~ ASSURANCE AND 
INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
8, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON 
Empowered by = ial Act of Parliament, 
. cap. 43. 
Senne a.p. 1844. 
Assurances may be effected from 50/. to 10,0007. on a Single 


Jife. 
Credit for half the amount of the first five Annual! Premiums 
Medical Men remunerated for their Reports. 
Liberty to travel, and foreign residence greatly extended. 
No charge for Stamp Duty on Policies. 
NON-PARTICIPATING ASSURANCES, 
Assurances may be effect'd on the Non Panricrpatine 
Paincirce, at very low rates of Premium, payable in a 
variety of ways, to suit the circumstances and convenience 
of different classes of Assur« 
ANNUITIES. 
Immediate Annuities granted on very favourable terms. 
The Tables for Reversionary and Deferred Annuities are 
particularly deserving of attention, whether regarded as a 
means of providing for a particular individual, or as a re- 





source against the casualties of age and the uncertainties of 


health and fortune. 
Extract from the Half-Credit Rates of Premium for an 
Assurance of £100, 
WITHOUT PROFITS. 
Half Premium Whole Premium 


Age. First Seven Years. after Seven Years 
25 + £1 Oo - 43 1 
30 126 
35 1 : 7 
40 1 





“PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses sent free on application. 

» . rh a4 ‘a . hla bl 
NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.— 
Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON DENTIST, 52, Fleet 
Street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIP- 
TION ‘of ARTIFICIAL T , fixed without SPRINGS, 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. This 
method docs not require the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mas- 
tication. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas- 

tication. 52, Fieet Street.—At home from from 10 til! 























RM Y CONTRACTS. 


Tenders will be received at this Office until Noon on 
the 10th of November, from persons who may be willing to 
enter into contracts to supply 

FLO UR AND MEAT, 


in such quantities as may be required ‘from the Ist of De- 
cember, 1860, to 3ist May, 1861, for the use of her Majesty's 
Land Forces ‘stationed at 
ALDERSHOT CAMP, 
And within the Command. 

Separate Tenders are required for Flour and for Meat. 

Forms of Tender, and conditions of Contract, may be ob 
tained on application at this Oftice, by Letter or in Person, 
between the hours of 10 and 4 o'clock. 

Tenders on the printed forms must be properly filled up 
and signed, and delivered at the undermentioned Office, 
under closed envelope (marked on the outside “‘ Tender for 
Commissariat Supplies”), before Noon on the 10th of Novem- 
ber next. 

Deputy : ‘ommissary General's ALFRED SALWEY, 
ce, Assistant- Commissary-General. 

South | C amp, - Aldershot. 15th October, 1860. 


RMY Cc 








+ ,<C 
CONTRACTS. 
ve Sealed Tenders will be received at this Office until 
Noon on the 10th of November, from persons who may be 
willing to enter into Contracts for the supply of 

?AILLASSE STRAW 
And Straw for Royal Enginecr Services, 
in such quantities as may be required from Ist of December, 
1860, to 30th of November, 1861, for the use of her Majesty's 
Land Forces stationed at 
ALDERSHOT CAMP, 
And within the Comn ° 
Printed forms of Tender, together with the Conditions of 
Contract, may be obtained on application at this Office be 
tween the hours of 10 and 4 o'clock, where every ir 
tion which may be required on the subject will b ‘tu 
The Tenders must be made on the printed Forms “whie h 
should be properly filled and signed, and delivered under 
sealed envelope at the undermentioned Office, marked on 
the outside, ‘* Tender for Army Supplics,”’ before Noon on the 
10th November next. 
Deputy Commissary General's ALFRED SALWEY, 
Office Assistant-Commissary General. 
South C amp, Aldershot. ith October, 1860. 
> > Ty < 
R M Y CONTRACTS. 

4 Sealed Tenders will be received at this Office until 
Noon on the 10th of November, from persons who may be 
willing to enter inte Contrac ts for the supply of 

PAILL/ STR 
in such quantities as may 
Majesty’s Land Forces stationed in any of the following 
places, and Straw for Royal Engineer Services, from Ist De- 
cember, 1360, to 30th November, 186!. 
. Brompton House, Hyde Park, and Kensington. 
2. —— sod s Park, St. John’s Wood, and Portman Street 






















’ 


yiired for the use of her 














acks. 

Wellington Barrac ks, Horse Guards, Buckingham Pa- 
lace and St. George's Barracks. 
4 reen, Finsbury, and Hackney. 

Hounslow i Kneller Hall, 
Hampton C curt. 
Windsor. 
Brighton, with Coast Forts from Newhaven to Shore 





SAS e & 





ll. Jersey. 

12. Alderney. 

13. Pembroke, Pater, Stack Rock, Thorne Island, and Coast 
Batteries. 

14. Brecon. 

15. Newport. 

Separate Tenders must be made for each of the above- 
mentioned Stations or Barracks as separately grouped and 
numbered. 

Printed Forms of Tender, together with the Conditions of 
Contract, may be obtained on application at this Office be- 
tween the hours of 10 and 40’Clock, where every informa 
tion which may be required on the subject will be furnished 

The Tenders must be made on the printed forms, which 
should be properly tilled up and ved, and delivered under 
sealed envelope at the under-mentioned Office, marked on 
the outside “ Tender for Army Supplies,” before Noon on 
the 10th of November next. 






r. POWER, 
»mmmissary General. 





Deputy Commissary 

5, New Street, Spring Gardens, London, s.W. 

Ist Oc tobe r, Ts60. 

ARMY CONTRAC 
4 Tenders will be received at this Office until Noon on 
the 3d of December, from persons who may be willing to 
enter into Contracts to supply 

BREAD AND MEAT, 

in such quantifies as may be require a for the use of her 
Majesty's Land Forces stationed in the following places, from 
the Istof November, 1860, to the 31st of May, 1s61— 
- Brompton House, Hyde Park, and Kensington. 
Regent's Park, St. John's Wood, and Portman Street 

Barracks 
3. Wellington Barracks, Horse Guards, Buckingham Pa- 

lace, St. George's Barracks. 

4. Tower, Bethnal Green, Finsbury, and Hackney. 
Hounslow and Kneller Hall 
Hampton Court 
dsor 
hton, with Coast 
nm. 


















Ports from Newhaven to Shore 


10. Sandhurst 

ll. Guernsey. 

12. Jersey. 

13. Alderney. 

14. Pembroke, Pater, Stack Rock, Thorne Island, and Coast 
Batteries. 

15. Brecon 

16. Newport. 

Separate Tenders for Kread, and for Meat, must be made 
for each of the above-mentioned stations or barracks as 
separately grouped and numbered 

Forms of Tender, and conditions of Contract, may be ob 
tained on application at this Office, by letter or in person, 
between the hours of 10 and 4 o'clock. 

Tenders on the printed forms must be properly filled up 
and signed, and delivered at the undermentioned Office, un 
der closed envelope (marked on the outside, “Tender for 
Commissariat Supplics "’), before y on the 3d of Novem- 
ber next w POWER, 

Deputy Goaabuae -General. 

Commissariat Office, 5, New Street, Spring Gardens, 


London, 8.W., Oct. 1, 1860. 
WHe SATSTONE’S HARMONIUMS 


English), in solid oak cases, manufactured by them 
expressly for churches, chepet, se is, &c., have the full 
compass of keys, are of the best quality of tone, best work- 
manship and material, and do not requir? taning. 
























Guineas. 
New Patent, five octaves, from CC, double pedals. 
With one stop, oak case ........6.-cccereeevoees 10 


With one stop, 14 set of vibrators.... 
With three stops, effective forte stops . 
With three stops, large size organ tones, ditte 
With five stops, two sets of vibrators, ditto .. 
With eight stops, two sets of vibrators, ditto 
With ten stops, three sets of vibrators, ditto. . 
(The best and most effective ‘truments made. 
Prize Medallist, 1851. An extensive assortment of French 
Harmoniums, and all the latest improvements. 
Wueaisronc and Co., 20, Conduit Strect, Regent Street, W. 

























| tions post f 


| cheapest stock in London. 
| 


daily replenished frow 
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CIENTIFIC PRESENTs, —ELE. 
MENTARY COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the 

Geology, Mineralogy, and Couchology, can be had at 

10, 20, 50, to 100 guineas ; also, Single Specimens of Mit 2,5, 

Rocks, Fossils, and Recent Shells, Geological Ma eral, 

Diagrams, Hammers, all the Recent Publications Blo » Models, 

Microscopic Objects,” &c., of J — ast, Geologist fet 

Strand.—Practical Instruction i in Geol ist, 149, 

Mine ralogy by Mi Mr. Tennant, at 149, Seana. Wc. ey and 


THIC Gocor 
}PPS’S HOMGOPATHIC Cocoa. — 
The delicious aroma, grateful smoothness, and i 
rating power of this preparation have proc ured its — 
adoption as a most desirable breakfast beverage, 
{lb. {Ib , and 11b., Packets, at ls. Gd. - 'b. Each Pp, 
labelled, “* James Evrs, Homaop ithic 





in 
Chemist, London,” ‘s 


HE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEg 


and COF ‘in England are to be obtain 

LIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street oe 
Good strong useful Tea, 2s. #d., 2s. lod ds 
Souchong, 3s. 8d., 3s. 10d., and 4s. 
Is. 3d., Is. dd., 1s. Gd., and Is. Bd 
value of 40s. sent carriage-free to any railway st 
market town in England. A price current treet ‘_. bed 
market prices. All goods carriage-free within ej a 
of the City. ght 

— an rw . 24... 

. W. SILVER and (Co,’s outtitti: 
We warehouses, 66 and 67, Cornhill, OUTFITS fo 
Australia, India, and China, ‘tor naval anc ‘a nulitary officers, 
and cadets, midshipn and civilians; clothing for gentle. 
men's home use, viz. naval and military uaiforms and ery 
lians’ dress of the best material and work: manship ; shirts, 
hosiery, gloves, &c. ; ladies’ outfits; furniture for camp, bar- 
rack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every variety of 
cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &&, suited 
to allclimates. Manufactory, Silverlown (oppo: ite’ 
Dockyards), Woolwich. es 
Prokn'’s ~ EUPEPLON 

rich Seal-skin—black, brown, 

4 guineas ; in French Ribbed Cloth, at 1} to 5 guineas : and 
in Lyons Velvet, 5 to 12 guineas. These new and beautiful 
mantles are altogether of a superior order of taste ‘and style, 
and fully me rit the tithe of “ beautiful attire.” Tiustrm 



















MAN NTLES, it in 


‘y~at 2, , and 





THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford Street, London, W 


frok’s ALXA JACKETS, beautifully 


fitting and elegantly embroidered. Superfine = 
with miiitary braiding, 21s.; Lyons Velvet, 42s., 63¢., 
Sd 


FORD'S ZOUAVE JACKETS, for Dinner or Evening 
Dress, of Lyons Velvet, Cashmere, or Cloth, beautifully 
braidei, from 2ls. to 5 guineas hy far the largest and 
Illustrations free, 

THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford Street, London 
hy ATE PRI ‘ES WITH GENERAL EXCELLENCE, 
she ‘ 7 

| j} MOSES and SON can confidently 

4e assert, that they possess advantages and facilities 
which are quite beyond the reach of any other house in the 
trade, and are thereby enabled to offer a REALLY Goop 
ARTICLE AT A VERY LOW PRICE. The most skilfa 
cutters are employed, and durability of material and work- 
manship y be rel 

THEB -OKE 













don. 
AILORING DEP 
a the best Home and F n Markets, 

THE READY-MADE CLOTHING DE PARTMENTS are 
furnished with an immense assortment of goods for all 
classes, and ail occupations ; also a great variety of Clothing 
for Juveniles of all *, 

THE HOSIERY tA HAT and CAP, and 
BOOT and SHOE DEPARTMENTS, contain a carefully- 
selected stock of the best and newest Manufactures, 

N.B.—Should any article not be approved of, it will be ex- 
chi anged, or the money returned. 

; c , or post-free. FE. Moses and Sons’ 
Book for the present Scason, containing “ The Growth of 
an important Branch of British Industry,” with rules for 
self-measurement, and list of prices. Also, just published, 
an elaborate Plan of their City Premises, 

Corner of MINORI and ALDGATE, and 
NEW OXFORD STREET, Corner of HART STREET. 


HE “TNDISPENSABLE” SUIT, made 
. in various colours and patterns, and particularly adapted 
for Walking, Riding, Travelling, and Business. This isuniver- 
sally acknowledged to be the most comfortable and service 
able suit ever introduced. Price, from 35s. To de obtained 
of FB. MOSES and SON, 
Corner of MINORITIES and ALDGATE, and 
NEW OXFORD STREET, Corner of HART STREET. 
Also BRADFORD and SHEFFIELD, YORKSHIRE. 
OURISTS and EXCURSIONISTS are 
specially provided for at BE. MOSES and SON'S, Mer 
chant Tailors, Hatters, ilosiers, Bootmakers, 
Corner of MINORIES and ALDGATE, and 
NEW OXFORD STREET, Corner of HART STREET, 
Also BRADFORD and SHEFFIELD, YORKSHIRE. 
LE SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF 
, 
[JEAL AND SON have patented a 
method of making a Spring Mattress portable. The 
the usual Spring Mattress is its being 50 
The Sommier Elastique Portatif” 





ARTY T is almost 















































great objection t 
heavy and cumbersome 
is made in three separate d, when joined together, 
has all the el sticity of th pring Mattress, As it has 
no stuffing of wool or horse-hair, it cannot harbour moth, te 
which the usual Spring Mattress is very liable; the prices, 
also, are much yw those of the best Spring Mattresses, 
i ft. wide by 6ft. 4 in. long, 2/ 














js.; 3 ft. 6 in. wide by 
6 ft. 4 in. long, 2/ lés.; 4 ft. wide by 6 it. 4 in, long, 2 he, 










4ft.6in. wide by 6 ft 4in. long, 3/.; 5 ft. wide by ¢f%4 
in. wide, 37 ft . wide by 6 ft. 4 in. long, #0 
The “Ss ,” therefore, combines the 








advantages of clastic ity, d } s, portability, 
and cheapness. An Ilustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bed- 
ding, and Ked-Room Furniture sent free by post on applica 
tion —HEAL and SON, 196, Tottenham Court Road, Ww. 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
\ R. ESKELL, Sugeon Dentist, 8, Gros 
a 


venor Street, has PATENTED an INVENTION for 


the CONSTRUCTION and ADAPTATION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH and GUMS, which has the following extraordinary 
advantages— 
First—A set of Teeth of exquisite workmanship and me 
1ism, can be fitted with the most perfect aceuraey 
extraction & 
tes ation and 





c 
success 





IN TWO HOURS, witi 
stumps, and answering all the purposes of) 
articu on. 

Second—Theys are fixed without bands, 
fastenings, by a moveable, flexibte 


ut pain or 














“stat tio mn or self- 
ion is eetaine at erfeetly immo 
able, except at the option of the wearer 

Third—Artificial Tecth made in the ordinary way a 
rendered usc les ss by the loss of any of the natural teeth te 
which they are attached, but by this patent they not im 
paired in the slightest degree, are always use ful 
last a lifetime 

Fourth—Residents abroad or in the country can adjust 
these Teeth in any of the above cases, without the aid of & 
dentist é at 

Mr. Eskeli’s patent, of which he is the sole inventor ase 
patentee, can only be procured at his res dence, where  - 
cimens may be seen and every information « obtained. = 
cayed Teeth stopped. Loose Tecth fastened. All consall 
tions free. Terms strictly moderate.—5, Grosvenor St 
and Lennett's Hill, Birmingham 
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7. JAMES’S HALL RESTAURANT, 
: REGENT STREET and PICCADILLY. 
UNCHEONS, DINNERS, WINES, LIQUERS, &e. 
ate Establishment is unrivalled for ‘ts accommodation 
d Families dining. 
—_ W. DONALD, Proprietor. 


ona” vLUUMWN I PNT 4 
OMPSON’S HYDRO-PNEUMATIC 
INHALER, 
for the CURE of THROAT AFFECTIONS, 
Instrument can be obtained from Mirtixis and 
Lawier’s, 161 a, Strand, W.C., or through any Medical 
" Clergymen will find the instrument invaluable. 
pan. See Spectator, Serremper 22, 1860. 
——n ~»86vLOTMINRhlwd))DLUUNDOL 
ALASIIC STOCKINGS and KNEE- 
E CAPS, for Varicose Veins and Weakness, of a very su- 
perior quality, yielding an unvarying support. Instructions 
for measurement, and prices on application, and the article 
sent by post from the anufacturers 
POP and FLANTE, 
4, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, S.W 
——TLTre WATCHES es - 's 
ENNEITS WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
CHEAPSIDE, and at the City Observatory, late 
French's, 62, CORNHILL, in gold and silver, in great va- 
riety, of every construction and price, from Three to Sixty 
Guineas. Every watch skilfully examined, and its correct 
performance guaranteed. Free and safe per post. 
Money Orders to JOHN BENNETT, Watch Manufactory, 
65 AND 64, CHEAPSIDE. 
——anjrpa ao Tre . 7 Arya. 
NENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are 
requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8, 
BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an as- 
sortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY 
PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY, 
as cannot be approached elsewhere, cither for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 
Bi. 15s. to 331. 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
§l. 12s.; Steel Fenders, 2/. 15s. to 1il.; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 2/. 15s. to Isl. ; Chimney-pieces, 
from 1. 4s. to 80. ; Fire-irous, from 2s. 3d. the set to di. 4s 














On Thursday next will be published, in feap. 8vo. 
\ Y LIFE, and WHAT SHALL I DO 
I WITH IT? A Question for Young Gentle- 
women. By an OLp Mai. 

London: Loxnemayx, Green, Loneman, and Roperrs. 


“MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH, ILLUSTRATED BY 
TENNIE 





». EL. 

On the 30th instant will be published, in 1 vol., feap. 
d4to., price 21s. in ornamental covers ; or 368, bound 
in morocco by Hayday, 

\ OORE’S LALLA ROOKH. With 

i Sixty-six Illustrations from original Drawings 

by John Tenniel, engraved on Wood by Dalziel 

Brothers ; and Five Initial Pages of Persian Design by 

T. Sulman, Jun., engraved on Wood by H. M. 

Woods, 

London: Loneman, Green, Lonomax, and Roperrs. 


MOORE’S MEMOIRS.—PEOPLE’S EDITION 
COMPLETE, 

In square crown 8vo. price 12s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 
__— MOORKE’S MEMOIRS, JOUR- 

NAL, and CORRESPONDENCE, New Edition 
for the People, edited and abridged from the First 
Edition by the Right Hon. Lord Hon. Lord Joux Rvus- 
seLL, M.P.; and illustrated with 8 Portraits and 2 
Vignettes engraved on Steel. Complete in One Vo- 
lume, uniform with the People’s Edition of Moore's 
Poetical Works,—which may also be had, price 12s. 6d. 


| cloth, gilt edges; or 21s. handsomely bound in mo- 


The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with | 


radiating hearth-plates. 


Papier MACHE AND IRON TEA- 


TRAYS. An assortment of Tea-Trays and Waiters 


wholly unprecedented, whether as to extent, variety, or 
7 = | 


novelty ison show at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S 
New Oval Papier Maché Trays, 
rsetofthree........-.+0+5 
Ditto, Iron Ditto from 8s. €d.to 4 guineas, 
Convex shape, ditto from 7s. Ged. 
Round and Gothic Waiters, Cake and Bread Baskets, 
equally low. 


y a) ah Na Pi 
puis 8. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards 
of $00 Tilustrations of his itimited Stock of Sterling Sil- 
verand Blectro Piate, Nickel Silver and Hritannia Metal 
Goods, Dish Cove Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, F 2, 
Marble Chimney-picces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, 
Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, 
Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteacs, Bedding, 
Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and 
Plans of the Twenty larze Show-hvooms, at 39, Oxford 
Street, W.; 1,14,2,3,and4, Newman Street; 4,5, and 6, 

Perry's Place ; and 1, Newman Mews, London 

IN CHANCERY. V-R. 
10,0007. DAMAGES. 

HE PROPRIETORS OF THE 

GLENFIELD STARCH 
hereby caution the Trade against selling ANY TMITATION 
of their Starch, whe by a decision of the Master of the 
Rolls, Wotherspoon v, Turner (reported in the Times and 

other London Papers of 26th November, [859 
themselves equally liable, with the makers of the spurious 

article, in the above penalty 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
is the only STARCH. used in 
HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRY 
WOTHERSPOON and CO.. Glasgow and London 


DINNEFORD'S 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 


from 20s. to 10 guineas 




















Gout, and Indi 
ably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particular! cy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants g ir during di 
gestion, Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Prepared by Dixnxvonp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and Ge rentsfor the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Melts, ew Kond Street 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire 


medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is adm 
during I 



















they render | 





EETH.—By her Majesty’s Royal | 


Letters Patent.—1860, just published, post free, Three 
Stamps. A TREATISE EXPLAINING MESSRS. GA 
BRIEL'S Improvements in ARTIFICIAL TEETH AND 
FLEXIBLE CORALITE GUMS, whereby one set will wear 
longer than three ordinary ones; being 
springs, wire, or metals, and without any operation, prove 
“valuable desideratum to all having occasion for the ser- 
Vices of the dentist. None but first class materials and 
Workmanship employed, while the expense is even less than 
half the ordinary cost. To be obtained only of the inventors, 
Messrs GABRIEL, Dentists to the Prince D’Ottajana (¢es- 
tablished 1815, see diploma), 110, Regent Street, ’ 
the Quadrant ; 33 and 34, Ludgate Hill, City particularly 
observe hame, and that the entrance to the City establish- 
ment is up the private passage between Benson's, the silver 
smith, and the State Lasurance Office) ; and at Duke Street, 

Verpool 














A SS ee ees 
; ta : 771 ~~ 

OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 
now com iht-—Asthma.—The fogs and damp evening air 
wee ve tly induce the troublesome cough ; which, being 
Pr él followed by inflammation of the chest. Ona 
ouie . rst appearing, the throat, back, and breast of the 
pee needle wae be well rubbed twice a day with Holloway's 
m~ ment; his Pills should be freely taken, flannel should be 
ao the skin, exposure to cold should be avoided, and 
o—_ invalid will find every untoward symptom 
hap ae and permanently disappear, and all ili consequences 
wilter, + pp A few days perseverance of these means 
vest the all perspiration, and permit a comfortable night's 
the oh ue €xpectoration will decline, the emaciation cease, 
Sie 8 Ortness of breath vanish, and health return 


Just published, price 1s, New Edition, sent post free to 
NE se tor it stamps, by Many, 39, Cornhill, 
T E SCIENCE of LIFE; or How to 
My. Re and What to Live For; Explanatory of the 
a eries of Man's Existence and the various Pheno- 
in tad Life. With Practical Instructions for secure 
Te ealth and Strength, followed by Remarks on the 
tal ray ae — Cue of the various Disorders inciden- 
en ae > , sj mia TT >  eare’ 
Prsstion ary Life. By a Physician of Twenty Years 








Principal Contents: The Physi : i 
7 $s: he Physical Education of 
Batty Life The Art of Prolonging Life—The Prime 
Ditt e—The Decline of Life—The Stomach and its 
culties—Nervous Affi ctions, &e. 


fitted without } 


| 


Tocco, 
London: Lonemayx, Greex, Lonoman and Roperts. 
( } UARTERLY REVIEW, 
¢ No, CCXVI. is published THIS DAY, 
CONTENTS :-— 
The Empire of Brazil. 
Deaconesses, 
. Public Schools, 
Wills and Willmaking. 
5. George Eliot's Novels. 
6. Arvest of the Five Members by Charles I. 
7. lron Sides and Wooden Walls. 
8. Competitive Examinations. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street 
be CORNHILL MAGAZINE, No, 11 
for Novemper) will be published on Sarurpay, 
the 27th insrant, price One Shilling, with 2 Illus- 
trations, 


CONTENTS : 
Last Words. By Owen Meredith, 
Illustration. ) 
Framley Parsonage— 
Chapter XXXI.—Salmon Fishing in Norway. 
- XXXI1.—The Goat and Compasses, 
»  XXXIII.—Consolation. 
* Unto this Last.” IV. Ad Valorem. 
Weather. 
Oratory. 
Italy's Rival Liberators. 
Sent to Heaven. 
Work. 
Neighbours. 
A Roundabout Journey. (With an Illustration. 
Notes of a Week’s Holiday. 
Surru, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


With an 


- Now ready, feap. 8vo. 6s. cloth. ~~ 

THE JACOBITE BALLADS OF SCOT- 

LAN D.—The Songs and Ballads of the Adherents 

of the House of Stuart, Edited by Caantes Mackay, 
LL.D. 

London and Glasgow : Ricnarp Grirrin and Co. 


13, Great Marlborough Street. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS, 
THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED 


FIRES. By the Author of ** Margaret and Her Brides- 


maids,” &c. 3 vols. 
A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. By J. 
2ls. 


C. Jearrreson, Esq. 2 vols. with Plates, 
TRAITS OF CHARACTER; being 
Recollec- 


Twenty-five Years Literary and Personal 
tions. 2 vols, 21s. 


A CRUISE IN THE PACIFIC, from 
er LOG OF A NAVAL ee Edited by 
apt. Fenvon AyLtmer. 2 vols, 21s, 


MONEY. By Colin Kennaquhom. 
3 vols. 
** A really good novel.”—John Bull. 
DAUNTON MANOR HOUSE, A 
Novel. 3 vols. fert week, 


ye DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
1 Cc. I 





e. MUDIE has the pleasure to announce 
that the alterations in progress at his Library are now 


! sufficiently advanced to provide increased accommoda- 


tion for the Subscribers, and greater facilities for the 
exchange of books. 

The Great Hall, now approaching completion, will 
afford space for an improved arrangement of the New 
Books as they appear, and admit of a greatly increased 
supply of Works of Established Reputation (English 
and Foreign), to promote the circulation of which the 
Library was originally established. 

The following classified List of Works, added since 
January, 1858, may be regarded with interest, as it in- 
dieates, to some extent, the relative circulation, during 
that period, of Works of various classes in our current 
literature, 





VOLUMES 
History and Biography............ see «=87, 210 
Travel and Adventure.............+.0-. 50,572 
PUCCIO. cc ccc ccccecscccsscvceccesacees 165,445 


and Religion, and the principal Reviews 





The number of volumes added during the present 
year exceeds ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY 
THOUSAND, consisting chiefly of Works of per- 
manent interest and value, 

New Oxford Street, October 1860. 





Albemarle Street, Octr, 1860. 
MURRAY'S 
NEW WORKS. 


MR. 
LIST OF 


RECOLLECTIONS of THE DRUSES 
of LEBANON. With Notes on their Religion. By 
LORD CARNARVON, Post 8vo, 5s, 6d. 


2. 
ON PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION, 
with especial reference to Eton, By Sir JOHN COLE- 
RIDGE, D.C.L.  Feap. 8vo, 2s, 


3. 
PLATO’S DOCTRINE on the ROTA- 
TION of the EARTH, and Aristotle's Comment upon 
that Doctrine, By GEO, GROTE, id. 


Sve. ls, 6a 
4. 
MEMOIR OF ARY SCHEFFER. By 
MRs. GROTE. Second Edition. Portrait. Post 
8vo. 8s. 6d. 


5. 

HANDBOOK to the GERMAN, FLE- 
MISH, and DUTCH SCHOOLS of PAINTING, By 
DR. WAAGEN. Illustrations, 2 vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 

6. 

THE SUPPLEMENTARY DES- 
PATCHES of the DUKE of WELLINGTON, re- 
lating to the Expeditions to Denmark, Mexico, and 
Portugal—and the First Advance of the British Army 
into Spain, 1806-10. 8vo, 20s. 


‘. 

THE GLACIERS of the ALPS. A 
Narrative of Excursions and Ascents ; and an Account 
of the Origin and Phenomena of Glaciers, By JOHN 
TYNDALL, F.R.S. Ulustrations. Post 8vo, lis, 


8. 

A HISTORY of FLEMISH LITERA- 
TURE, and its Celebrated Authors, from the Twelfth 
Century to the Present Time. By OCTAVE DELE- 
PIERRE, 8vo. 9s, . 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL RECOLLEC- 
TIONS. By the late C. R. LESLIE, R.A. With 
Extracts from his Correspondence. Edited by TOM 
TAYLOR. Portrait. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 18s, 


10. 

A DICTIONARY of the BIBLE; _ its 
Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and Natural His- 
tory. Edited by DR WM. SMITH. Plans and 
Wood-cuts, Vol. 1. Medium 8vo. 42s, 


11. 

ARREST of the FIVE MEMBERS by 
CHARLES the FIRST. A Chapter in English His- 
tory Rewritten, By JOHN FORSTER, Post evo, 
12s, 


12. 

THE SECRET HISTORY of EVENTS 
during the FRENCH INVASION of RUSSIA, 1822, 
By GEN. SIR ROBERT WILSON. Second Edition, 
Plans, 8vo, Lds. 


13. 
ON THE INTUITIONS of the MIND, 
8vo. 12s. 


By REV. DR. McCOSH. 
1 


NARRATIVE of the DISCOVERY of 
the FATE of SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. By SIR 
LEOPOLD McCLINTOCK, R.N. Twelfth Thou- 
sand, Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 


16. 
ON the ORIGIN OF SPECIES, by 
MEANS of NATURAL SELECTION, B; CHARLES 
DARWIN, F.R.S, Fifth Thousand, Post 8ve. Lis, 


16. 
THE EARLY LIFE of LORD CHAN- 
CELLOR SHAFTESBURY, By W. R. CHRISTIE, 
Portrait. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


i. 

NEW ZEALAND—PAST and PRE- 
SENT, SAVAGE AND CIVILIZED. By A. 8. 
THOMSON, M.D. Lllustrations. 2 vols, Post vo, 
9 


24s, 
18. 
PICTURES of the CHINESE, drawn 
by THEMSELVES. Described by the Rev. BR, H, 
COBBOLD., Lllustrations, Post Sve, 9s, 


19. 

HISTORICAL EVIDENCES OF THE 
TRUTH of the SCRIPTURE RECORDS STATED 
ANEW, with Special Reference to the Doubts and 
Discoveries of Modern Times, By REV, GEORGE 
RAWLINSON, M.A. Second Edition, Swo. Lis, 
2] 

. 
NAVAL GUNNERY, 
Fifth Edi- 


A TREATISE on 
By GEN, SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS. 
tion. Plates, Sve, 2le, 

BECKET: a Biography By Canon 
RCBERTSON, Illustrations. Post 8vo, 9s, 

99 


REMINISCENCES of the late THO- 


MAS ASSHETON SMITH. By SIR EARDLEY 
WILMOT, Bart. Second Edition, Illustrations, Sve. 
lds. 


23. 

HANDBOOK for BERKS, BUCKS, and 
OXFORDSHIRE; with a particular account of Ox- 
ford University, and the Thames to Maidenhead and 
Windsor. Map. Post8vo, 7s, 6d. 

24. 

HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH WALES, 
Map. Post 8vo. 5s. ° 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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. Aentlen’s 


LIST OF NEW WORKS 


JUST PUBLISHED. 








THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SEAMAN. 


By Tuomas, Ear. or Dunponap, Admiral of the Red, Rear-Admiral 
of the Fleet, &e. Vols, 1 and 2, 8vo. with Plans, 28s. 


VALENTINE DUVAL. An Autobiography. 


Edited by the Author of ‘* Mary Powell.’’ Post Svo. 7s, 67. 
ut. 
GLADYS, THE REAPER. 


** Simplicity and Fascination.” 3 vols. 


THE CORSAIR AND HIS CONQUEROR. A 


Tour in Algeria. By Henry E, Porr. Post 8vo. 10s. 67. 


REDEMPTION DRAWETH NIGH; or, the 


Great Preparation. By the Rey. Dr. Cummine. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


VI. 
THE SEMI-ATTACHED COUPLE. 
Author of ** The Semi-Detached House.”’ 2 vols. 21s. 
vil. 
ANECDOTE BIOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH 
WORTHIES, including Hogarth, Fuseli, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, Gainsborough and Turner. — By Joun ‘Tins, 
F.S.A. Second Series, crown 8vo. with numerous Pertraits. 6», 


Vill, 
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